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Sester’s Picnic. 





® bucket of greasy water over 


the young 
which soon put the fire out, and made 
p Roy hat Ls ~ Democrat. 


itchen.— Petersbur, 





is an Anni 'y?—The © re ti lets 
sagacity upon this homing db; 
ing the following street oaegey in Bosto: y 
1ere—that’s an Anniversary, going | round that cor. 
\on’t you see him—that great tall fellow with a 
» neck anda a black body?” 
\ hat—that one with an umbrella in one hand, and 
“88 in Mant an ea and that waiks kind’ers tho he 





8, that’s him. You'll always see "em round, big 
ne the grass gots real green on the Common, 

8 soldiers toa training. Don’t you know they call 
meo’ year Anniversaries? That’s why.” 


San tn nn no oe 


most likely bird for a bit of fun, is the lark. The 
10st likely to boast, is the cro w. PR bird that 
resembles a windy evening, 
10st screaming bird, the Sent qeudinegy 

1 whose throat nothing sticks, is the swallow, ™ 
avortte bird with tailors, is the goose. The favorite 
f the tramp, the hawk. The most 

of birds the rook. The darling bird of the 
on is the kite. 


SN NS en ere ew 


ing @ dark night, a blind man was walking in the 
s with a lighted candle in his hand, and a pitcher 
his shoulders. 


end,” said a person who met him, “‘ of what use is 
light. Are not day and night the same to 


is not for myself that I this light,” replied 
ind man, ** but for blockh ike yom, to prevent 
a running against me, and my 


tk. nds are in the habit ot enue ainaiinih edi ti 
| que \cances, Upon thearrival of ge ed be at this 
a las at all station-houses. was only the other 


ve.) at @ young gentleman al through a crowd to- 


y, Seized her hand, and gave hera heart; wort 
wack of which sou above—we were 
1e ding of dongs; but it’s enough to state that the 
oct ee & country lass hard by, who, exclaimed to 
* feller: 
Massy, Josh, what on airth’s gev way on the keers?”’ 


we 





c bi — are inquisitive bodies—for instance : 
| t does cleave mean? 
“Tt pots to unite Rooter. ” 
* Does John unite wood when he cleaves it?” 
* Liem, well, it means to separate.’ 
“Ww ell, father, does a man Soanteten his wife when 
| he cleaves wo her?” 
; “Hem, hem, don’t ask so many foolish questions, 
ila? 
Said Bes the joiner, to his Boss, 
I wish some light to gain: 


And make them clear oben plain?” 
* No,” said the Boss, waggish leer; 
* Your faith must | My tke Lows: 
How can | make commandments cle: 
j When they are full of (k)nots ?” 


A director of one of the Garden Concerts in Berlin, 
‘luring raimy weather, got up the following programme: 
Overture, the I ‘empest ; cavatina, the Snow; finale 
u the Tlapeotans contradanse, Thunder; galope, an 
| Ava! \nehe; Mazurka, the Hail, e ete., etc. At tne butiom 
poster might be read in capitals : the honor- 
vublic are requested to provide themselves with 

villas, Overshoes, great coats and muffiers. 





\ain-spoken woman lately visited a married woman, 

sid to her: 

»w do you contrive to amuse yourself? ” 

ause!’’ said the yy staring; *‘do you know I 

uy, housework to do 

3,’ was the ta ‘* T see you have it todo; but 
. never done, I conclude you must have some other 


( passing your time.” 





PHILOSOPHY—AN EPIGRAM. BY BROWN. 


Once when a loaf of baker's bread 
Fell from a shelf on Jones's head— 


Lhe man, instead of bawling, 
Observed, with oe. ge 
“* One t be sorry, 1 


To ove thas bread is fallin ng! Post, 


~ 





a ep aa eae 


en the Earl of Dalhousie’s father was commander- 
i. ty indie, he oe the King of Oude ab Luck- 
dd nade it of i 


“the king did net Rhea see po) all, and fancied the 
wanted to sell her. After a short ‘time, he said to 
endants: 

hat will do—take her away!” 


ae 


6 night, w en Sir Richard Steele pressed Dr. Garth 
aud on with him, the doctor consented : 
vr,” said he, * I have but fourteen patients that I 
. to see to-night, and of these, five are so bad that 
ysician can cure them, and nine have such consti- 
perrres don’t believe all the physicians in London 
ki em. 











er 


‘Vhat queer men these western editors are. I should 
« they were craay,’’ said @ little news reader of ten to 
other, after reading to her one of the extravagancies 
\ are invariably imputed to an editor out west. 
»ou do not quite understand it, my dear,’ replied 
houghttul Beier ot ; “a western editor is only 
.er name for an eastern editor drunk.” 


wee errr 
.o friends of a wit expressed some surprise that with 
-e and his fondness for the bottle, he should have 
ht it worth while to marry. 
wife was necessary,” said he; ‘‘ they began to say 
that I drank too much for a single man.” 


een 


nan down in Lynn. Mass.,it is said, madé so many 

of shoes in one day that ‘it took two days to count 

He was & smart one, but not equal to the mason 

w Hampshire, who built so many miles of stone wall 
day, that it took all the next to get home again. 


SNR NN RN eee 


ttle boy a few days ago, while coming down a 
vutioned by his mother not to lose his balance. 

on which followed was a puzzler: 

other, if I should lose my balance, where would it 


~ 





ck glutton sent for the doctor. 

have lost my Appetite,” said he, in great al alarm 

ithe better,” said the doctor; ‘you'll be sure to 
* you recover it.”” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
.e Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


s long established and well ja begs parers 
deven years of w fF yooen rosperity and popu y 
‘from Maine to Califor: 
laddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town 
ry, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
Ube &@ weekly visitor to every American home, 


%e is just such paper as any father, brother, or 
would introduce to the family circle. 
> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
and in a neat and beautiful style. 
Tels of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
5, in its t super royal pages. 
bag ey to pally alee, pee, stories of the 
, miscellany, wit and h 
‘tt is earefully edited by M = [ Bailou, who has 
1 years of editorial experience 
> It contains in its large, well ‘tlled and deeply inter- 
not one vulgar word or line. 
t numbers among its regular contributors the 
vale and female ween in the country. 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
or all that is and beautiful in humanity. 
It is acknow! that the good influence of such 
r in the home circle is ane incalculable. 
Ita suggestive provoke in the young aR in- 
spirit, and add to their store — knowledge. 
ie from jes and all jarring 
its object being to make hay a. 
It Ay aes reasons that it has for years been 
ar a favorite throughout the country. 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


— oR, — 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE STAGE. ADAME VIOLETTE. 


“You have a fine voice,” said a well-dressed 
gentleman to Richard, as he was singing in the 
street. 

“ Glad it soots ye!” answered Richard. 

“This pretty girl is your sister, I presume ?” 
added the gentleman. 

“Had the same foorfather, I s’pect,” rejoined 
Dick. 

“Do you know, my lad, that you have too 
good a voice to sing in the streets; and that this 
modest girl has powers that she can display to 
better advantage in another sphere of action?” 
the urbane gentleman continued. 

“ This girl’s under my tooition; Isha’n’t have 
her alloored to rooin !” asserted Dick, with firm- 
ness, turning his back 
upon the questioner. 

* “That is very proper; I admire your faithful- 
ness. What is your name, little girl?” 

Eve told him without hesitation, there being 
that in his deportment which invited con‘4déhce. 

The gentleman mused a moment. 

“Tam the manager of the —— theatre. My 
name is Manuel. I want you, my lad; to sing 
comic songs.” 

“And what do you want her to do?” inquired 
Richard. 

“To dance, to sing, to appear in suitable 
character,” said the manager. 

“In earnest ?” asked Richard. 

“Entirely so,” replied the gentleman, smiling 
‘at his cautiousness. 

“ Have to go an’ see her mother; lives on —— 
street, No —. Don’t think she’ll ’gree to it, 
though. I aint her brother, ’cept by Adam. 
Can do as I please—will ’flect on your ’posal. 
What’s the indoocement ?” 

“« The terms will be to your satisfaction, doubt- 
less; that will be an after consideration,” said 
Mr. Manuel. 

The result of this conversation was another 
and important change in the lives of Eve Wilder 
and Richard Lee. Mrs. Wilder consented to 
this change more readily than Richard expected ; 
for she believed Eve’s condition would be much 
more tolerable on the boards of a theatre than 
in the streets ; especially under the pr ion of 





pompously 





beams lying beyond the darkness of the present 
horizon ? 

Not much time was required to fit Eve to sing 
a duet with Richard, between the plays. The 
night of her first appearance was an occasion of 
much perturbation and anxiety. She and the 
lad stood ready, waiting to be summoned to the 
stage. Her heart was beating unnaturally fast ; 
there was an unwonted agitation of the nerves, 
and a trembling expectancy new in her expe- 
rience. The bell tinkled; Eve gave Richard her 
hand and made a spasmodic effort to move. In 
a moment she was before the audience; she did 
not look up, but felt that many eyes were upon 
her. Richard led her toward the footlights ; it 
seemed to her that she was treading on air, all 
was so fairy-like, dreamy and vague to her ap- 
prehension. She was conscious of a great glare 
of light, flashing, obtrusive, and nearly over- 
powering. She timidly glanced at the boxes, 
galleries and pit and made a stage bow to a 
score of faces. There was a murmur of appro- 
bation, an encouraging clatter of canes, and a 
shuffling of appreciative feet, with a few indica- 
tions of impatience. Some sympathetic ladies 
looked her over with gold-mounted glasses, and 





such a man as Mr. Manuel was represented to 
be. She would not have had her choose that 
exciting profession had she been at liberty to say 
what she should or should not do, independently 
of the stern pressure of necessity. Grim poverty 
is an arrant breaker down of pride and prejudice, 
and the fear of want leaves no alternative but 
starvation or action. Street-singing did not 
prove very remunerative ; it was full of vex- 
ation and trial to Eve; she was pleased with 
this unexpected diversion in the current of her 
life. 

She entered upon her novitiate at once. The 
novelty of preparation kept her in a flutter of 
excitement; but she devoted herself to study so 
assiduously, submitting to discipline so patiently 
and submissively, that those who had her in train- 
ing declared it was a pleasure to instruct her. 
Though but a child in years, Eve was womanly 
in her sacrifices and instincts. Loving her moth- 
er with strange intensity she accepted self-denials 
with alacrity, and carried them with such quiet- 
ness, that strangers might have deemed them 
pleasures. To appear before an audience was 
not consonant with her desires; she dreaded the 
steady battery of human eyes playing mercilessly 
upon her, watching for an awkward movement, 
an ungraceful step, or a faulty voice. It was 
terrible, she fancied, to have the responsibility of 
pleasing a crowd of people, even for a moment, 
particularly when one cannot but feel a crushing 
sense of incompetency, which Eve was certain she 
should ever have vividly before her. But the 
stage was more dignified than the street; she 
would do her best; if she succeeded and brought 
comfort to her mother, her pain would be turned 
into joy. This was a life-giving thought, im- 
parting courage to her soul, strength to her per- 
son, firmness to her purpose, and at seasons lend- 
ing enthusiasm to her imagination, coloring the 
clouds of the future with tints of purple and gold. 

Who so low in the favors of this world but 
paints the skies of days yet to dawn with faint 
blushes of brightness, and perceives not sun- 





dered that such a “shrinking, sensitive 
thing” should be sent to amuse them. A gay 
young reat declared her an “ uncommon 
figure,” a splendidly made-up miss at 
his pg perpetrated a little innocent hiss—just 
loud enough to reach Eve’s ears. 
A solitary violin in the orchestra struck the air 





to be sung, and Richard’s sonorous voice rang | 


out clear and steady. The sound of his familiar 
tones, calm, correct, melodious, awakened Eve 
from her trance of fear. Fixing her eyes upon 
his friendly face, deriving strength and confidence 
from its expression, she mastered her emotions 
and sung with spirit and effect. The youthful 
pair were rewarded with clapping of hands and 
earnest encores, and were obliged to repeat the 
piece, which they did much more effectively. 
Eve left the stage thankful that the trial was 
over. Then Richard went on and sung alone, 


in his everyday costume, with such additions | 
and improvements as the genius of the green- | 
room deemed appropriate to the character to be | 


represented. ‘he lad entered into the matter 
with so much earnestness and felicity of action, 
that his efforts were greeted with long continued 
demonstrations of approval. 





Richard invariably attended Eve to and from 
the theatre at night; but it was not always in his 
power to do this when she went there during the 
day, which she was often obliged to do. One 
day while returning she was accosted by a lady 
fashionably dressed, who, if a fair seeming could 
be trusted, conceived for her a sudden, and to 


say the least, a very friendly interest. This wo- | 


man was about thirty years of age, comely, and 
of pleasing address. Her lips—still rosy—car- 
ried a benevolent smile; her voice was gentle, 
her words well chosen for the occasion that re- 


quired them. Her morality, manifestly, was of 


vestal whiteness, her charity excellent, her sym- 
pathies unbounded, her religion universal. 


Madame Violette was of French extraction, | 
spoke with a charming accent, and had the easy | 
manners of a French belle. It was odd that | 


THE DIAMOND PIN FOUND WITH EVE. 


with all this Frenchiness she had a horror of 
theatricals ; but such was the case. 

“Are you not the little miss that sings at the 
theatre?” she inquired, in a tone that inspired 
trust. 

This harmless question Eve answered fittingly. 

Madame Violette had that impression; she 
had seen her enter the theatre and come out. 

“ Be careful, dear,” she added, “‘ there is water, 
don’t wet your feet—colds are so disagreeable at 
this season. Have you a mother? Well, that 
is a blessing! There are many poor children 
left without such a careful friend. I have heard 
that you are interesting on the stage. I wonder 
that you can gain confidence to sing a note! I 
know the footlights would terrify me; I never 
should recover from stage-fright, I am positive. 
You have chosen a perplexing life, dear; you 
are so young, so inexperienced, so confiding, and 
80 pretty, that, indeed, you will be exposed to 
dangers.” 

“ Richard will look out for me; he is watch- 
ful; nobody can deceive Richard. You don’t 
know Richard, I expect ?” 

“No, my girl, Ido not know this wonderful 
; Richard. Perhaps he is a brother, older, and 
more acute 4’ 

“Not a brother, but just as thoughtful as if 
he were. I feel very safe with Richard.” 
| “The simplicity of youth is refreshing !”’ an- 
swered Madame Violette. “ You unwittingly 
recall my girlhood, dear, when Idwelt in a world 
altogether different from the one I have since 
discovered. Is your mother fond of you, child ?” 

“] think her love cannot be told,” said Eve. 

“You looked and spoke then like my Annie. 
Annie is my daughter—an artless fairy as ever 
crossed a threshold. What a petite foot! Do 
you dance, Mademoiselle Eve ?” 

Eve informed madame that she was learning 
to dance. 

* You will be graceful as a sprite, and flowers 
will be thrown upon the stage. But modern 
dances are not modest—not quite modest, dear ; 
| there is too much freedom of the limbs—just a 
trifle too much freedom of the limbs. Graceful 
motion, harmonious movement, fairy posturing, 
are all very charming—but my instincts are 
peculiar.” 

Madame Violette smiled, waved a white hand 
to Mademoiselle Eve and went her way, leaving 
a soft, velvety impression, although the girl 
| could not refrain from realizing what a sinner 
| she was compared with such a model. 





| 
| 
| 





Events unexpected are hourly occurring ; thus 
it happened by the merest chance that this lady | 


of the dulcet voice encountered Eve on the day 
ensuing, in the same manner. She was dressed 


more plainly but with faultless taste. Her affa- | 


bility had not visibly depreciated; the same 
amenity and gentleness were apparent. She 


conversed much as she did yesterday ; regretted | 
the necessity that compelled one so youthfal to | 
try the stage; hoped the aspects of life would | 


change; hinted that she possibly might find 
friends who would interest themselves in her be- 
half; mingled pretty flatteries with her gravest 
warnings, and left Eve with a smile as gracious 
and a gesture as graceful as on the former oc- 
casion. 


So much amiability opened to Eve a brighter 





view of human nature. She inclined strongly to 
the belief that there were yet angelic natures upon 
the earth; Madame Violette was one of them. 
It was pleasant to think so—disenchantment 
would have beena grief. She said little to Rich- 
ard concerning her agreeable acquaintance, fear- 
ing his practical eyes would see this new friend- 
ship—which grew in strength daily—in a less 
rose-colored light. Where she saw flowers 
emitting fragrance delightful to the senses, he, 
peradventure, would behold but a withered leaf, 
without odor or beauty. She had found a dia- 
mond in the selfish soil of the city, and wished to 
enjoy it without the danger of having it suddenly 
changed toa common pebble. With her mother 
she was more confidential; she gave her a 
glowing description of Madame Violette, repeat- 
ing such of her sayings (veritable pearl-drops of 
wisdom) as she could remember. 





Richard was dismissed from his rehearsal 
sooner than usual, and hurried from the theatre 
hoping to overtake Eve, who had left but a few 
moments before. Taking the habitual direction, 
he soon discovered her at a considerable distance 
in advance. An instant after, a fine carriage 
stopped beside her; the step was let down, the 
door opened, and a female arm put forth. Eve 
hesitated, then timidly accepting the prettily 
gloved hand protfered by the lady within, enter- 
ed the vehicle, which was instantly driven away. 

Richard stopped and looked after the carriage 
in measureless surprise. Where was the girl 
going, and to whose care had she ided her- 





driver remained in his seat; from which the lad 
inferred that the parties who had just left it in- 
tended to return without much delay ; he there- 
fore secreted himself by the roadside to wait the 
result. 

At the expiration of half an hour the lady and 
Eve stepped into the carriage again, and it was 
turned toward the city. When it had passed the 
spot where Richard was concealed—which it did 
at a moderate pace—he ran and climbed up be- 
hind, where, fixing himself like a footman, he 
secured a ride back. Within he heard the soft 
voice of Madame Violette, low, musical, and full 
of friendliness. ‘The girl was silent; the charm 
of the woman’s presence, the sweet fascination of 
her eyes, kept her mute and quiet. 

It was past twelve o’clock when the carriage 
reached the street where Mrs. Wilder lived. 
Richard prudently dismounted before it was 
quite at Hatrel’s door. In getting out, Eve’s 
dress caught upon the step ; the lady disengaged 
it, and in doing so, Richard observed a peculiar 
movement of her hand, which subsequent events 
vividly recalled. She said “Adieu dear!” in her 
mellifiuous accents, the step was raised, the door 
closed, the box mounted, and the enchantress 
driven away. 

“There’s meaning in this!” thought the boy, 
rubbing his head vigorously to excite his brain 
to a solution of the mystery. It occurred to him, 
as if in answer to this call upon his faculties, 
that it would be well to see which way the car- 
riage would now be directed, and simultaneously 
with the inception of this idea, it turned the next 
corner. He hastened forward and looking down 
the street, saw the driver pull up the horses. A 
man with a bandage across his forehead, ad- 
vanced to the curtained window of the carriage, 

“addressed a few words to the lady,-and the con- 
veyance moved on again. The individual who 
caused this interruption was Artharson. Richard 
now believed that he had several fragmentary 
threads in his possession, the ends of which pro- 
perly united, would form a clue to the plot that 
was developing day by day. 

He retraced his steps to Mrs. Wilder’s. Eve 
was giving a glowing account of her ride. 

“ Know all ’bout it,” said Richard. “ Follow- 
ed the scarriage. Run my legs off!” 

“ We went very fast, Richard,” answered Eve, 
incredulously. 

“Am ’ware of it,” he replied, drily. “ But 
*twan’t no trouble, not a bit, though it almost 
killed me to keep up. Meant to run long’s I 
lived, ’f it hadn’t stopped.” 

“T’m sure I thank you just as much as if I 
had been in danger, and needed a great lubberly 
boy to run after me!” cried Eve, pettishly, and 
the next moment, deeply penetrated with the 
sense of her ingratitude, burst into penitential 
tears; and begged Richard to forgive her. 

“Forgive you, Grassy!’ returned Richard, 
laying his hand gently upon the mass of ringlets 
that adorned the pretty head which she, in her 
remorse, had laid upon his knee. “ Forgive you ! 
You couldn’t say anythin’ I wouldn’t forgive !” 

“ What’s Madim Voilant’s principils ?” asked 
Richard, after Eve had recovered her serenity. 

“ Perfectly enchanting! I think I never saw 
better principles !” she answered, with kindling 


a 





self? Was everything right or something essen- 
tially wrong? It must be inquired into ; it was 
his duty to learn if matters were as they should 
be. Why was he standing in the street like a 
lamp-post, while Eve was being wheeled away he 
knew not whither, by, he knew not whom ? 

“ Coorious! stunnin’ strange !’”’ he muttered, 
and then set off after the carriage which now 
moved more rapidly. The chase promised to 
be a long one; the vehicle crossed numerous 
streets, finally leaving the city. Richard found 
it difficult to keep in sight; he exerted himself 
to the utmost; the perspiration streamed from 
his face, his legs were weary, his respiration 
painfully accelerated. The way seemed long, 
but his zeal knew no abatement—he was resolved 
to follow as long as his limbs would support 
him. And so he ran, like a faithful dog, care- 
less of smiles or stares, or the notice his stream- 
ing swallow-tails called forth, Eve was in the 
carriage, lured away, he doubted not, by some 
designing person; what more was needful to 
stimulate him to exertion, to awaken all his pow- 
ers, to render him insensible to fatigue! He 
forgot self, concentrating every thought on Eve. 


| He had said that he would watch over her, that 


he would never relax his care while she was 
friendless and alone; now was the time to show 
whether he was then in earnest. 

On rolled the carriage—on ran Richard. And 
at the moment when he was about to sink down 
from exhaustion, the object of his pursuit drove 
up a gravelled walk, and stopped at an elegant 
house, which stood at some distance from any 
other dwelling. 

Richard saw Eve alight and enter. The horses 
were not detached from the vehicle, and the 





After making a good-natured effort to restore 
fully the cheerfulness of Eve, Richard went to 
the theatre to receive instructions concerning a 
comic song he was to sing that night. He met 
Glenn, on his way, whom he had not seen since 
his adventure at the lodging-house. He startled 
this eccentric gentleman not a little by plain 
allusions to Arthurson and the mysterious nature 
of his pursuits. He advised Glenn to be no 
longer his trembling tool, but to confide the 
dangerous secret of his business to the proper 
authorities. 

“‘ Dogged ye, ’tother night. Saw him give ye 
a package of sunthin’,” said Richard. 

“Answer me one question without prevarica- 
tion, Dick Lee,” said Glenn, grasping Richard 
by the shoulder, and speaking hurriedly. ‘Do 
you know what that package contained !” 

“ Counterfeit coin!” replied Richard, calmly, 
looking unflinchingly at Glenn. 

“What more do you know?” resumed the 
latter, in the same disturbed manner. 

“Gang of coiners; Arthurson ‘ploys ’em!” 
answered the lad. 

“You have stolen a dangerous secret,” re- 
sumed Glenn, with his mouth advanced close to 
Dick’s ear. “ It has been perilous to me—it will 
be soto you If you wish to enjoy length of 
days, keep this thing entirely to yourself; breathe 
it to no one living; itis the best advice 1 can 
give you. I discovered it by accident, and it 
has rendered me miserable—unstrung my nerves, 
made me a skulking coward—brought me sleep- 
less nights, wretched dreams, and vexatious 
days.” 

“ Did you ‘serve that young man that set ‘side 
me, on the settle ?” 
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“T did! he spoke to you in a low voice.” 

“ What’s his scognoomen ?” 

“Tnever saw him but a few times; I believe 
thy call him Durel. He brought considerable 
mo iey, which he spent freely at the lodging- 
house.” } 

“Know where he is ?” . 

“Of his present wh bouts I am ig ; 
I have seen him but once since you were at the 
lodging-house. Now I ber he inquired 
where you were to be found, and obviously wish- 
ed to question me further; but Jew Jim was sus- 
picious and on the alert, and further conversation 
en that subject was prevented.” 

“ Will ’form ye jes’ where I ’side. My hotel’s 
on —— street, No 10. Fust you go this way, 
then you turn ’bruptly that, after which you go 
’nother d’rection, takin’ a elegant s’loon on your 
left shoulder an’ a small brick fabric on your 
right, when you come to a obscoor street ata 
angle of forty-five ’grees, which leads to a third 
street sim’larly sitooated, out of which you ’me- 
diately turn into a alley, composed of low wood- 
en structoors, where you can make ’quiries 
*cernin’ where I live, which anybody’ll be willin’ 
to ’spond to.” 

Richard waved his hand to Mr. Tom Glenn, 
and mildly went his way toward the theatre. 











CHAPTER XXII. 
ADAM BELL MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Oxive Rarspurn’s life was no longer happy ; 
a dimness had come upon its brightest pictures. 
Darkness and shadow followed her—haunting 
images of the past, evoked by every day’s events 
and each familiar object. The memory of Al- 
fred was ever present. She could not think of 
him as dead, and gone from among earthly 
realities, with his youthful errors clinging about 
him and bearing him down to a grave of infamy, 
leaving behind as his last and only legacy, re- 
membrances to produce regret and weeping. 
She did not passively yield to despondency and 
secret sorrow, but battled bravely with these 
foes, and like a resolute soldier, disputed every 
step of the field. 

Her father’s wishes, in relation to Gilbert 
Groves, were sufficiently clear, and so expressed ; 
there could be no misapprehension in that res- 
pect. He had become Gilbert’s advocate ; neith- 
er a lukewarm nor an easily discouraged one, but 
hopeful that his influence would not prove re- 
sultless. He was not cruel; he did not intend 
to be unkind; he had no thought of making 
Olive miserable; but he knew that stones are 
worn by constantly dropping water; that impor- 
tunity is a wedge that sometimes overcomes the 
toughest fibres of the human will. 

Being a retired merchant, he looked at every- 
thing with mercantile eyes. What would the 
nett be? How would the speculation prosper ? 
What would the result of a marriage with Gilbert 
Groves (who had urged his suit pertinaciously 
since the disappearance of Alfred) be on the 
worldly prosp of his daughter? Would she 
become the wife of a man rich in the possession 
of dollars? Would her husband’s hest 
be so deep and broad that her life would be 
muniticently ensured against want to its fullest 
and latest term ? 

This, doubtless, was all very well in its way, 
but exceedingly disagreeable to Olive, and in- 
judiciously timed. Mrs. Harper’s calls were to 
Olive welcome. events. A sympathetic current 
was established between them. ‘They conversed 
freely and to the point. 

“IT wish to speak of Alfred,” said Mrs. Har- 
per, ‘“‘asubject painful to you and to me. I 
cannot longer keep my thoughts shut up within 
the chambers of this aching heart. I should 
cease to hope; I should cease to think of my son 
as among the living; I should cease to remem- 
ber him as other than lost and dead, and gone 
from me forever! but I cannot—I find it impos- 
sible and out of my power. Others saw in my 
son a thankless and dissipated being, but my 
mother’s eyes saw him not thus, no more than I 
can now see him dead and cold and insensible to 
my grief. My unreconciled mind keeps saying 
‘ Alfred lives, he will return; I shall see him, 
and have pride in him.’” 

“Tam gratified,” Olive replied, “that you 
have been thus frank with me, for I shall now be 
willing to confess that my feelings are like your 
own; although the circumstances of his disap- 
pearance may naturally, perhaps, induce such 
wild hopes.” 

The conversation taking such a confidential 
turn, Gilbert was finally mentioned, when Olive 
proceeded to repeat as nearly as she could re- 
collect, some remarks that Gilbert had made in 
reference to his influence upon Alfred. 

“This is a view of my nephew’s character 
which it is not pleasant to dwell upon,” Mrs. 
Harper answered ; “a view which, for the sake 
of human nature, I prefer not to take; yet I am 
conscious that Gilbert is losing my friendship, 
and sometimes excites my suspicions. I think 
you are acting prudently in refusing him. You 
shall have my sympathy and support.” 

About this time Gilbert Groves left the city— 
ostensibly in pursuit of health. There was but 
little change or novelty in Olive’s life. The 

days moved silently along, bringing with them 
small indemnity for the disappointments of the 
past. She did not care to mingle in society, sel- 
dom leaving her seclusion except to visit Mrs. 
Lee or some other poor person who required her 

. Her fy to Richard was more 
than fulfilled—it was exceeded. While passing 
Mrs. Trills, one day, she called at the door to 
make inquiries respecting the child of whose his- 
tory she had heard such a sad account, and to 
leave some substantial proof of her sympathy for 
the helpless little pilgrim that had commenced 
its journey through this bustling world, under 
circumstances so inauspicious. 

Mrs. Trills pressed her to enter, and unwilting 
to disoblige the good woman, she reluctantly 
followed her to her room. 

“Bless your heart, miss! Alley Lee is one of 
the civilest and best behaved babies that ever was, 
I do believe! You'll think Alley’s a cur’ous 
name; and I s’pose ’tis, but dear me! she was 











found anywheres. Now that name was Dick’s 
work.” 

“Richard Lee ?” said the young lady. 

“ Goodness gracious, yes! Who else could it 
be but him? Some people call him a good-for- 
nothing, but it’s my opinion he’s enough sight 
better than many who expect to go to heaven! 
This is the baby, miss. Alley, darlin’, look up 
and see the pretty lady—the nice lady all in silk 
and furbelows, that’s come to see you. Hark! 
that’s Adam Bell’s step on the stairs—I always 
know Adam Bell’s step.” 

Olive turned her eyes toward the door, and 
saw a tall man enter, who had a saddened and 
houghtful cast of He was some- 
what embarrassed at seeing Miss Raeburn, which 
he indicated sufficiently by an awkward pause 
near the threshold. Olive thought he was an- 
noyed, also, by her presence. Mrs. Trills in- 
troduced him to Miss Raeburn, but did not 
introduce Miss Raeburn to Adam, for the simple 
reason that she did not know her name. 

“Tt’s the livin’ truth, miss, that this gentle- 
man has been a friend in need. If ever Alley 
Lee grows to be a woman, I’m sure she’ll have 
much to thank him for. Dear me, yes!” 

“My good woman,” said Adam, “it is impos- 
sible to foresee what blunders will happen before 
the child reaches the years of discretion. Over- 
sights are of e+ 2ryday occurrence, and fallacies 
stare us in the face at every turn of the street.” 

“ Sure enough! how sensible that is!” 
“Have you searched again, Mrs. Trills, among 
the things that she left, for any clue—that is, 
for any bit of writing which she may at any time 
have received from—from some person that we 
do not know?” inquired Adam, hesitatingly, yet 
with evident anxiety. 

“The goodness love you! yes; and among 
her clothes I found this ever so small note, which 
reads very flatterin’-like and has a large letter 
A at the bottom. A stands for Albert, you 
know ?” 

Adam Bell almost snatched the dainty billet 
in his eagerness to get possession of it. 

“Mercy on us! how impatient you are! For 
the life of me, I can’t surmise what good that 
little scrap of paper will do you, or anybody else, 
for that matter; but then our notions of things 
isn’t always the same.” 

“T shall show it to everybody!” said Adam, 
huskily, “everybody I meet, until I find some 
one who knows the man that wrote it! That is 
what I propose to do, and if Ido it not, it will 
be an unaccountable blunder, and will add one 
more to the many that the world is full of.” 

“Mr. Bell, miss—the good Lord preserve 
him—believes there has been an unfortunate 
failure in the puttin’ together of society—an 
oversight, as ’twere, at the very startin’ p’int of 
the foundations of the airth.” 

Adam Bell turned slowly toward Miss Rae- 
burn. His usually mild face was flushed. His 
voice trembled when he began to speak, and his 
visage changed from red to pale, as he went on. 

“ When I see villany successful, and humble 
worth slighted, scorned, and trampled upon; 
when I see society a whited sepulchre without 
and full of avarice, lust and hypocrisy within ; 
when Isee men and women giving canting tracts 
to starving children; when I see the rich enter- 
ing into conspiracies to rob the poor; when I see 
a truckling press licking the feet of millionaires ; 
when I see a girl like Agnes West deserted by 
the man who has kissed the bloom from her 
cheeks and brought her to death; when I see a 
helpless creature like this babe cast into the world 
by a heart-broken girl, I think there has been 
somewhere an extensive mistake ! 

“And this is not all, young lady: I could 
speak of oppression and wrong everywhere on the 
face of the globe! Is there not a palpable error 
in the social system, when the author of an in- 
justice like this is suffered to go atlarge? The 
more I reflect on it, the more I am persuaded 
there has been a blunder? I tell you, miss, the 
world is a humbug—as arrant a humbug as could 
by any possibility have been invented !” 

“Tf you please,” said Olive, with an unsteady 
voice, “ will you allow me to see that writing ?” 

“T intend that every man, and woman and 
child, shall see it! Look at it, by all means !”” 

Olive took the note with tremulous fingers ; 
she could, by a strong effort, only, summon for- 
titude to examine the chirography. At first, a 
mist obscured her sight as she held the paper be- 
fore her eyes; but presently the blurred lines 
grew distinct and she recognized, with a sensa- 
tion of overpowering relief (for suspicion had 
adroitly been thrown upon Alfred Harper), the 
well-known handwriting of Gilbert Groves. 

Bell was observing her. 

“ You are agitated, younglady. Is it because 
you know the writer of that note? I beg of you 
to answer !” 

“1 think—that is I—I—” 

“Come! be straightforward! Speak ingen- 
uously, and without making a blunder. There 
have been blunders enough about this thing, al- 
ready !” said Adam, nervously. 

“Thave no desire to speak otherwise than 
frankly. I think I am justified in saying that I 
know this handwriting,” returned Olive, with 
more composure. 

“Thank God! pronounce his name without a 
moment’s delay! Don’t keep me in suspense 
an instant! Speak it clearly and distinctly, and 

without faltering! I will write it down in my 
tablets—I will have it burned into my flesh with 
a hot-iron! Come!” 

Adam Bell drew a small blank book and a 
pencil from his pocket, and looked at Olive as 





though he would tear the important secret from 
her by force, lest it should linger too long on the 
rosy portals of her mouth. 


that! Sit down, young lady; don’t go; I’m 
not done yet-—I must know where this person 
lives.” 

“ He is an only son, and his mother a widow— 
I trust you will not do him personal harm?” 
answered Olive. 

“Do not work me into a passion! do not pro- 
voke me to commit some ridiculous blunder, 
miss, I entreat of you!” cried Adam, striding 
across the room to and fro, as if he were walking 
for a wager. 

“His mother resides at ,No.—. I can 
tell you no more. I hope, sir, that you have too 
much kindness of heart, too much consideration 
for the feelings of a mother, to make her in any 
manner acquainted with your suspicions, or fill 
her mind with cruel apprehensions?” added 
Olive, earnestly. 

“If you have been led to imagine that I have 
either kindness of heart or consideration for others, 
I can only say that you—that you are betrayed 
into an oversight. All that sort of thing is a 
humbug! I don’t happen to remember, at this 
moment, anything or anybody that isn’t a hum- 
bug ; that crying little creature, there, is a hum- 
bug; and with all deference, ma’am, you’re a 
humbug !” f 

“Dear me! what a worlditis! I wish things 
could get straightened out a little!” exclaimed 





same case, they would pass for sisters. But 
about this ludicrous visit : A love for this precious 
child and a desire to rebuke my self-willed, dis- 
agreeable maid, brought me here. Now do not 
laugh at me, and cover me with confusion and 
embarrassment ; but you see I mislaid a valuable 
diamond pin, which my preposterous Lucille in- 
sists—what do you think she insists ?” 

“Tam sure I cannot imagine,” replied Rose. 

‘Well, which she perversely and provokingly 
insists she saw Mademoiselle Eve put in her 
pocket. Was there ever anything like it!” 

Mrs. Wilder’s cheeks were glowing, and her 
eyes darting scorn and reproof at Madame Vio- 
lette. Eve was speechless; she stared at the 
considerate lady with eyes so much dilated with 
surprise, that they seemed unnaturally large. 

“Search her?” suggested Becky Hatrel. 

“ Eve, my child, come here,”’ said Mrs. Wilder. 

Eve arose and mechanically obeyed, still gaz- 
ing at her dear friend in a maze of unspeakable 
incredulity. 

“On my account, not for the world! Her 
denial will be sufficient; but for the sake of 
triumphing over Lucille, yes. The idea is so 
absurd !”” 

Rose made no reply; she put her hand into 
the pocket of Eve’s frock, and anon drew forth 





Mrs. Trills. 

“To suppose that they will be, is an enormous 
fallacy! I used to think it possible, but I got 
discouraged, and now I have given it entirely up. 
Anything that starts as this sublunary establish- 
ment started, never can get right; it isn’t in the 
nature of things. It is just like rolling a snow- 
ball; the blunder committed at the outset, keeps 
growing larger and larger.” 

With these hopeful and philosophical remarks, 
Adam Bell opened the door and rushed down 
stairs with a precipitancy that seemed to imply 
that he was going to correct some terrible blunder. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
EVE'S 8KY IS AGAIN CLOUDED. 


Eve felt like one passing from the obscurity 
of night to the blushing light of dawn. She 
raised her vision to the softening skies and beheld 
roseate hues. Surely the day was near—a bet- 
ter day than her young life had known. Want 
was retiring discomfited. Absolute hunger and 
entire homelessness had been spared her, which 
she regarded as a mercy little less than providen- 
tial interposition. ‘Through the kindness of Mr. 
Manuel her services were liberally rewarded. 
Her mother, though still feeble, was doing fine 
needlework, which she had fortunately procured ; 
the compensation for such labor, slight in itself, 
was timely. Richard, who now lodged at Hat- 
rel’s, devoted with unfeigned pleasure his gains 
to the general good, receiving more than an 
equivalent in the society of Eve and the mother- 
ly attentions of Mrs. Wilder. This companion- 
ship with refined and gentle natures, was having 
its visible effect on the facile mind of the boy. 
Although abating nothing of his whimsicality, his 
roughness and uncouthness were slowly wearing 
off—a cheering sign of promise, which Eve hail- 
ed with intense satisfaction. He was daily be- 
coming more studious. He could read with tol- 
erable correctness, and had plunged into the 
mysteries of pot-hooks and trammels, under the 
tutelage of Eve. His attempts at chirography 
were painfully black and crooked, tasking severe- 
ly the gravity and patience of his instructress ; 
nevertheless, they bore some faint resemblance 
to the characters usually employed to express 
human ideas on paper; but there was sufficient 
improvement, upon repeated trials, to induce the 
belief that Richard would eventually learn to 
write. ‘ 

“J didn’t speak just right to Richard, mother, 
about his being a lubberly boy,” said Eve, on the 
day following her visit to Madame Violette; 
“and I think a great deal of Richard. Richard 
is sobrave! And he can do anything he tries ; 
I’m sure there’s nobody like Richard !” 

“He is certainly very kind to look after you 
so carefully, and take so much trouble to prevent 
you from coming to harm. Look and see if a 
carriage has not stopped at the door ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I do believe it is Madame Violette!” 

Eve ran and opened the door of their little 
room, and heard Mrs. Hatrel say: 

“ Go right up stairs, ma’am; you'll find ’em 
there ; they’re always there at this time of day.” 

“ The stairs are so dark! show me up, if you 
please ?” said Madame Violette. 

Mrs. Hatrel led the way; when she reached 
the second flight of stairs, P’liny and her father 
were heard ascending the first. 

Madame Violette appeared before Mrs. Wil- 
der smiling and pleasant as summer days. Becky 
was slowly withdrawing, when the lady arrested 
the movement with a gesture. 

“ You will think it very singular that I should 
call twice upon the same day, Mrs. Wilder. I 
know you will smile when I inform you tha: 1 
have come on the most ridiculous errand that— 
that ever was. Well, I declare! I hope you’ll 
excuse me; but I can scarcely help laughing at 
its extreme childishness !’”” 

Madame paused and indulged in an audible 
expression of an inward sense of the particularly 
ludicrous. 

“Tcrave your patience! I shall have to be- 
gin at the beginning, before you will understand 
me. Ah, my pretty Eve is looking as lovely as 
ever! A kiss, if you please, my dear—that will 
do. Inever see her without being reminded of 


hing wrapped in a paper, which she 4elib- 
erately unrolled. Astounding discovery! the 
paper contained a diamond pin! 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“T cannot believe it! it is not possible !’’ ex- 
claimed madame, holding up her hands in sheer 
amazement. 

“If I thought you were guilty it would break 
my heart, Eve,” said Mrs. Wilder. 

“OQ, mother! can you doubt me?” exclaimed 
Eve, turning her clear, guileless eyes upon her 
mother. : 

“Not for a moment!” returned Rose, in fuii, 
motherly faith. 

“That’s neither here nor there!’ screamed 
Becky. “ It don’t make an artom of difference— 
not an artom !” 

“Not an artom!” cried P’liny, prancing in, 
in her usual style. 

“ Not a nartom !” repeated the old gentleman. 

“Very true, good people. Our sympathies do 
not change the truth of this case, in the least, 
when we come to reflect upon it calmly. I can 
only say that my faith in human nature is 
shaken.” . 

“Tt is dreadful to think of in an exemplary 
house ; a house that has always had a reputation 
for the airiness of its rooms and the cleanness of 
its stairs and entries! I haven’t known a case 
80 aggravated as this since the days when I went 
out nussin’. The world is comin’ to an end jest 
as fast as it can!” declared Mrs. Hatrel. 

“ Knew she’d take things when she could get 
a chance. Shouldn’t been surprised if she’d 
taken all the valuables and gone off with ’em!” 
said P’liny. 

The male Hatrel shook his head so dubiously, 
that it was evident he believed they all had had 
a very narrow escape. 

“ T cannot be hard,” deposed Madame Violette, 
“it is not in my nature to be hard. If I know 
my own wish, it is to do good to this precious 
child; to cure this unhappy idiosyncrasy before 
years have contirmed it, and made it an inveter- 
ate, irremediable habit. This, truly, is all I de- 
sire. To compass this Christian, charitable end, 
Ido protest before these worthy people that I am 
willing to take the girl into my house and home, 
and bring her up with my own Anne.” 

“‘ It wont make an artom of difference !” 

“ Not an artom!” quoth P’liny, with a jerk of 
the head. 

“Not anartom!” chimed the cracked pater- 
nal voice. , 

“ There’s the law! you can strike at ’em with 
the law,” added Becky, thoughtfully. 

“Mercy! 1 could not think of the law in con- 
nection with this lovely, misguided creature !’” 

“ But if she refuses your offer, why, then, take 
the law,” advised Becky. 

“ Well, did ever anybody hear of such extreme 
good sense! My good woman, you evince a 
profound knowledge of human nature; I am 
very glad, indeed, that you are a witness to all 
this—it is really quite providential.” 

Madame Violette looked at Becky and her two 
relations, as if she was pretty much overwhelmed 
with gratitude. 

“You're every inch a lady, ma’am! It’s an 
honor tohave you in my house. You remind 
me of a woman that took the jail-fever and died 
under the nutritive cure a yearago last Wednes- 
day. She was perhaps a little larger by con- 
siderable than you are; weighed perhaps two 
hundred, down weight, by the grocery scales ; 
but the resemblance was in the loveliness of her 
mind. She hadn’t ought to died; I expected 
something different from her in that respect, be- 
cause she was in fuil attendance by Dr. Skegys 
and myself.” 

“The doctor is certainly a blessing to mankind, 
Mrs. —— I beg your pardon—lI forget the 
name ?” 

“It don’t make an artom of difference.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Then to Mrs. Wilder: 

“You have heard my offer, madam, and what 
these sensible persons have suggested. I leave 
you to reflect upon the proposition and the con- 
sequences of refusal; not that I have the least 
malice, or ill will, or cruelty in my feelings.” 

“ Not at all,” said Becky. 

“Not a tall,”’ echoed P’liny. 

“ Not tall,”’ quoth the old man. 





my Anne. I do notsee how you contrive to live 
up here; it has put me all out of breath coming 
up the stairs. Ihave come entirely at the sug- 





* Gilbert’ Groves!” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 
“ Louder—/ouder !” exclaimed Adam, im- 


patiently. 

“Bless the man! he'll frighten us all!” said 
Mrs. Trills. 

Olive repeated the name very distinctly. 

“Gilbert Groves! Yes—yes! I hear and 
comprehend. Be sure I wont forget it while I 
live! I may forget everything else! I may for- 
get my own name and the mother that bore me; 





named by one of the sing’larlest boys that’s to be 


I may forget there has been a blunder—but never 


gestion of my maid, who is the most set, head- 
strong creature that I ever had about me! 
Sometimes I'am fully resolved to send that girl 
off; but she’s an orphan, and I keep her out of 


gets a crotchet into her head, it is quite out of the 


solute proof. But it is so ridiculous !” 

“Pray go on, madam,” said Mrs. Wilder. 

“ A side view of that child’s face is a perfect pic- 
ture of—of a side view of my Anne’s face. I must 
insist upon having her daguerreotype; in the 


charity, as it were. As I have said, when she 


question to get it out without downright and ab- | 


“This is friendly!’ exclaimed madame, 
“friendly, I must say, of strangers. I have only 
to repeat, Mrs. Wilder, that it is my wish to re- 
form this derilected, pretty creature; I have no 
other motive under the sun! Put her under my 


care and influence, and I'll be a mother to her; | 


I will indeed !” 

“A mother to her! Do you hear, Mrs. Wi: 
| der? otherwise you will be struck by the law!” 

“I must do my daty—I must be firm,” said 
madame, addressing 
heroism. “ To think of the law in connection 
with Mademoiselle Eve—lovely, though frail crea- 
ture—neariy upsets me; but I will be advised 
| by this gifted family.” 


“ This gifted family” unanimously declared 
that they never knew such a reasonable, well- 
disposed lady as Madame Violette; and they 
would sustain her in a court of justice, as long 
as their feet would sustain them. 

“Good day, Mrs. Wilder! Adieu for the 
present, my dear child—you will doubtless come 
to me to-morrow. 
round. Adieu !” 

The brocade rustled gracefully down stairs, 
and Rose heard Mrs, Hatrel saying that it 
“‘Didn’t make an artom of difference” when the 
carriage rolled away. 


I will send the carriage 





“Stop a moment, Richard,” said Mr. Manuel, 
as Richard was leaving the theatre. 

“ At your service, my frien’,” replied Richard. 

“How long have yon been acquainted with 
little Miss Wilder, my precocious man ?”’ 

“Can’t form you, ’cisely, ’thout ‘ferrin’ to my 
di’ry ; sev’ral years, I ’magine.”’ 

“Has she been considered a pretty nice girl, 
generally ?” 

“ Should like to hear somebody spress diff’rent 
judgmint!”” said Richard, casting belligerent 
glances around to see if there were any such 
audacious persons about that establishment, 

“You feel confident that she is honest and 
trustworthy ?”” 

“°F she isn’t, there aint nobody that is: I 
aint honest and trustworthy, an’ you aint, an’ 
there’s no sich person in this ’stablishment, an’ 
never will be! Why? "Tisn’t in the roodiment 
of things—that’s why.” Richard spoke with 
considerable vehemence, contracting his brows 
rather savagely. 

“What if I were to request you to tell her 
that I can in future dispense with her services ?” 

“The ’sult would be I should never ’pear on 
these boords ag’in! Should bid adoo to the 
footlights, the ’plause of the public, an’ the al- 
loorements the stage. That’s what "twould 
*mount to!” 

Richard thrust his hands determinedly into the 
depths of his pockets, and stared resolutely at the 
empty boxes. 

‘Miss Eve seenis to be a particular favorite of 
yess?” added the manager, smiling. 

“T’m bound to look after her an’ take care of 
her, an’ ’fend her, an’ fight for her to the last 
stremity. I’ve called myself her frien’-—I am her 
frien’! ll be her frien’in ev’ry ’mergency, an’ 
till all is bloo! No use talkin’ "bout her doin’ 
wrong. An’ why? cause there isn’t no wrong in 
her? Her org’nization isn’t ‘ceptible to that 
principil.” 

“Tlike your spirit; you never shall wanta 
friend, yourself, if I can help it.” 

“Bliged to ye,” said Richard. 

On his way to his present home the boy won 
dered what could have induced Mr. Manuel to 
ask such questions concerning Eve. Becky and 
P’liny honored him with frowning and porteny 
tous regards as he passed through the hall. 

“Anythin’ got loose?” he wished to know. 

“I b’lieve you wasn’t spoke to! ’Tisn’t well 
for boys to speak when they aint spoke to,” said 
P'liny. 

“ Very spressive eye, you've got; reg’lar stage- 
eye. Look at mein that way ag’in, ’f you please? 
Good ’eal mugnetism "bout ye, my young frien’.” 

“A house like mine,” interposed Becky, 
“stands on a foundation of reputation; conse- 
quently, when you knock out the reputation, the 
whole thing tumbles down! There has been 
queer doin’s; I must say that, first and last, 
there has been queer doin’s. You mayn’t be to 
blame, and you may ; that’s more than I know. 
But it don’t make an artom of difference—not an 
artom !” 

Richard hurried up stairs, where he found Eve 
weeping and her mother trying to comfort her. 

“© dear, Richard! I’m almost killed!” she 
sobbed. 

“ Who’s gone an’ done it ?’”” demanded the lad. 

“ Mother’ll tell you—I can’t talk about it, it’s 
so dreadful! I’m ruined forever !” 

“°F Vd ’magined anybody ’d gone an’ rooined 
ye, I couldn’t b’lieved it! Scomumodate me by 
speakin’ the name an’ I'll get a pistil mediately. 
There’s a large hoss-pistil of ’sider’ble calibang 
at the theatre, which I can indvoce the manager 
to lend me for the ’casion. Answer me ‘thout 
delay! Whoever’s misyoosed ye shall suffer the 
sconsequences |” 

Mrs. Wilder explained the nature of Eve's 
grief so that the youth comprehended it. 

“It’s a ’spiracy!” he averred, after some 
meditation. “ It’s a aggravated ’spiracy, brung 
’bout by that woman you call Madim Violant! 
How did the pin get into your pocket? You'll 
’quire can I ‘form ye how the pin got into your 
pocket? She put it into your pocket, when you's 
‘lightin’ from the scarriage. How doI know? 
Know ’cause I see her do it—that’s how I 
know.” 

“Mother, do you hear that? What an ob- 
serving boy Richard is! I wonder I could have 
called him a great lubberly boy !’”” 

‘‘ Limit your marks to the squestion, my frien’. 
See her put her hand in your pocket; couldn’t 
tell ’cisely what she dropped into it, but "twas 
the pin, ‘thout doubt; what's happened since’s 
proved it. What did she go for to do it for? 

So’s to "quire a power an’ a infloonce over ye, to 
make you jes’ what she wants you to be, an’ 
*stroy your principils.” 

“ Richard, I think, is right,” said Mrs. Wilder. 


“Richard is always right! There never was 
another boy like Richard!” protested Eve, 
brightening up and wiping away her tears. bad 
am sure I never shall say anything agamst 


Richard again !” 


‘'F ’twould make you any happier shouldn't 
q ) PI 





herself with virtuous | 


‘ject to your callin’ me sooperfloous names, 
‘casionally, ’cause you're so willin’ to be for- 
| given, an’ have sich a takin’ way "bout it.” 


“ But what shall we do about this, Richard?” 
asked Mra, Wilder 
Eve's innocence, yet it may be difficult to make 


“ There is no doubt about 


the truth appear in a court of law.” 

| “Trust to the roodimints of justice. Don’t 
know how’ll it be brung ‘bout, but it’s my 
pinion it'll be cleared up to mootual snatisfaction. 
Here comes my ole frien’ that went out nussio’; 
Hypertyhop an’ the ole gen’leman can’t be great 


ways ‘hind.” 
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“Tien’t likely that you want to see 
Such Judases it hasn't been my fortin t 
sence—sence the year 1820; which was the 
of a Roman Catholic widder, who refused t 
up her two children to hor husband's mother 
was & protestant and wished to bring ‘em 
the true religion. But that's neither her 
there: I come to say that I consider it my 
under the circumstances, to raise the price o! 
rooms.” 

“Couldnt think of dispootin’ anythin’ s 
son’bil,” said Richard. 

“As a Christian woman and the mistress 
establishment celebrated for the airiness « 
rooms and the cleanness of its stairs and en 
I s’pose I ought to bundle you into the © 
bag and baggage, little and great. But! 
feelin’s, and can't do as others would, if | 
I may be condemned—I shall be condemn: 
harborin’ a girl so—so given up to the evi! 
Bat it don’t make an artom of difference—n 
artom.” 

The other members of the Hatre!l fam 
peated the concluding remark with much at 

“ Must "quest ye to be proodent in your": 
*bout Aer,” answered Richard. “ There's 
ag’in definition of character—'f I disreme 
c’rectly.” 

“T can’t be terrified by a boy in man’s 
low-tails!” retorted Becky, with a look o! 
treme contempt. 

“The lor will squiet ye! 'F Ihave any 
genooity in legil processes, this is a evidint 
of label.” 

“If you were attending to my remarks 
heard me speak of an increase in price. 
this hour, you may consider that the pri 
raised. I might have said ‘Go out int 
street ;’ and you ought to be grateful to m: 
I did not say ‘Go out into the street.’ By 
human race has been degeneratin’ sence Ul 
of our first pairunts, and with that in mi 
haven’t calculated to have a good a 
preciated.”” 

“Member ye in my prayers ; feel like "b 
ye in gratitude!” 

“Fifty cents additional a room—which is 
dollar more a week—is all 1 can reconcil: 
self to ask, notwithstandin’ the provocatio 
had—had manifested toward me, which ha- 
a frien’ to em.” 

“Which has been a friend to ‘em!’ 
P'liny, shaking her fist at Richard. 

“Friend to ‘em !"’ said the dutiful prog: 
solemnly. 

“ But it don’t make an artom of differe 
not an artom!"’ added Becky, as a final re 
the dual repetitions of which were heard t! 
the door, which Richard instantly closed up 
departing trio. 

Things did not proceed quite smoothly 
theatre the ensuing night. A difficulty aro 
tween Richard and the call-boy, growing « 
remarks made by the latter in the hearing © 
which the former considering disrespecttul - 
young lady, thought it incumbent upon 
bring the offender to account. 

“You must make a ‘pology,” said R 
moved by Eve's tearful eyes. 

This reasonable demand, instead of pro 
that healthy state of penitence to have b 
pected, was received with the most pro 
grimaces and irreverent pantomime. 

“Come, don’t make yourself loodicro 
spress your ‘gret, ‘mediately!’ insisted 

“Is that a swaller-tails which I see afor: 

laimed the obd call-boy, staring a! 
at vacancy. 

“'Spect you'll scover that to be th 
*Vise ye to be in a hurry; ‘bout time fo 
be goin’ to my hootel,”’ resumed Richard 

“Hallo! here's a star!" 

“ You'll see sev'ril stars of the first may 
’f you don’t ‘sider my ‘quest ‘tentively.”’ 

“You needn't make him ask me to forg 
Richard; I think 1 can do it, without,” « 

“* He's jes’ a comin’ on the stage o' | 
frien’; *f I can be of ‘sistance to him in th 
of p'liteness, it'll be in the way of dooty 
he'll be thankful for when he ‘rives at uy 
of pooberty, which must ensoe, sooner 0: 

‘The culprit inquired with great drama: 
if Richard “had such « thing as a et 
mark upon his left arm” 

“ You're set up higher from the grown 
am, which is on ‘count of your legs bein’ 
but ’f you's as tall as a goratfe, should 
to c’rect ye in the mood you ‘serve, whi 
poogilism an’ broot force.” 

Quite to his surprise the call-boy insta 
covered himself in a horizontal posit 
Richard standing over him with a demo 
fist. The result was, that the offender 
for once his deserts, and afver mach pur 
gave in, and apologized for hie redenes 

Mr. Manuel was an unseen witness of 
sage at arms, and as he never reproved 
for the part he took in it, it is to be press 

he secretly rejoiced in the call boy's dix« 
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“'F you please, I'd like to have a inte 
ye?” said Richard, presenting himself to 

“ Very possibly you wish to talk of M 

“That was my ‘tention, ‘f you'll 
Things haven't gone on very squiet to 
There’s been strange ‘currences ther 
"volves the repootation of Eve. P’'r'ays 
know Madim Viwlant'’’ 

“Bhe sent a young woman here to | 
the circumstance that perplexes you, an 
me to be on my guard againet the hain 

“ That splains the squestions you ask 
day afternoon.” 

“Justo, Richard. Do you think + 
guilty *” 

“'F anybody was to ask me ‘f 1 eve 
the Northern Lights with a long pole, *! 
Teay 1 "Tis useless to say what I'd « 

“ You believe her innocent, I perces 

“Can't hear ye, my frien’; vies que 
strike the drum my ear.’ 


“Your faith is great. What do you 





“ Didn't know but you mig ‘ 
‘siet me or ‘vise me little “boat it. D 
"sactly what to do 
pin in her pocket, but spect I can’t 
Bhould be syaestioned sharp ia # coort 


Know the #om 




















This gifted family” unanimously declared 
they never knew such a reasonable, well- 
osed lady as Madame Violette; and they 
‘ld sustain her in a court of justice, as long 
heir féet would sustain them. 
Good day, Mrs. Wilder! Adieu for the 
ent, my dear child—you will doubtless come 
me tomorrow. I will send the carriage 
id. Adieu !” 
he brocade rustled gracefully down stairs, 
Rose heard Mrs, Hatrel saying that it 
idn’t make an artom of difference” when the 
‘iage rolled away. 





‘Stop a moment, Richard,” said Mr. Manuel, 

Richard was leaving the theatre. 

At your service, my frien’,” replied Richard. 

‘How long have yon been acquainted with 

‘e Miss Wilder, my precocious man ?” 

Can’t form you, ’cisely, ’thout ‘ferrin’ to my 

y; sev’ral years, I ’magine.” 

Has she been considered a pretty nice girl, 
erally ?” 

‘ Should like to hear somebody spress diff’rent 

gmint!” said Richard, casting belligerent 

nees around to see if there were any such 
lacious persons about that establishment. 

‘You feel confident that she is honest and 

stworthy ?”” 

‘°F she isn’t, there aint nobody that is: I 

t honest and trustworthy, an’ you aint, an’ 

re’s no sich person in this ’stablishment, an’ 

ver will be! Why? *Tisn’t in the roodiment 

things—that’s why.” Richard spoke with 
siderable vehemence, contracting his brows 
her savagely. 

‘What if I were to request yon to tell her 

it Iean in future dispense with her services ?”” 

‘The ’sult would be I should never ’pear on 

se boords ag’in! Should bid adoo to the 

tlights, the ’plause of the public, an’ the al- 
vrements the stage. That’s what *twould 
ount to!” 

Richard thrust his hands determinedly into the 

pths of his pockets, and stared resolutely at the 

ipty boxes. 

‘Miss Eve seemis to be a particular favorite of 

urs?’ added the manager, smiling. 

‘I’m bound to look after her an’ take care of 

r, an’ ’fend her, an’ fight for her to the last 

emity. I’ve called myself her frien’—I am her 
von’! Vl be her frien’ in ev’ry ’mergency, an’ 

‘all is bloo! No use talkin’ *bout her doin’ 

ong. An’ why? cause there isn’t no wrong in 

c? Her org’nization isn’t ’ceptible to that 

incipil.”’ 

“Tlike your spirit; you never shall wanta 

end, yourself, if I can help it.” 

‘’Bliged to ye,” said Richard. 

On his way to his present home the boy won 

red what could have induced Mr. Manuel to 

k such questions concerning Eve. Becky and 

liny honored him with frowning and porteny 
yus regards as he passed through the hall. 

“Anythin’ got loose?” he wished to know. 

“1 b’lieve you wasn’t spoke to! ’Tisn’t well 
st boys to speak when they aint spoke to,” said 

‘liny. 

“ Very spressive eye, you've got ; reg’ lar stage- 
ve. Look at mein that way ag’in, ’f you please ? 
‘ood ’eal mugnetism ’bout ye, my young frien’.” 

“A house like mine,” interposed Becky, 

stands on a foundation of reputation; conse- 

iently, when you knock out the reputation, the 
vhole thing tumbles down! There has been 
jueer doin’s; I must say that, first and last, 
vere has been queer doin’s. You mayn’t be to 
ame, and you may ; that’s more than I know. 
»ut it don’t make an artom of difference—not an 
rtom !”” 

Richard hurried up stairs, where he found Eve 
weeping and her mother trying to comfort her. 

“QO dear, Richard! I’m almost killed!’ she 
vobbed. 

“Who's gone an’ done it ?” demanded the lad. 

“ Mother’ll tell you—I can't talk about it, it’s 
o dreadful! I’m ruined forever !” 

«’F V’d’magined anybody ’d gone an’ rooined 
e, I couldn’t b’lieved it! Scommodate me by 
peakin’ the name an’ I'll get a pistil ’mediately. 

Chere’s a large hoss-pistil of ’sider’ble calibang 
it the theatre, which I can indooce the manager 
» lend me for the ’casion. Answer me ’thout 
clay! Whoever’s misyoosed ye shall suffer the 
‘consequences |” 

Mrs. Wilder explained the nature of Eve’s 
rief so that the youth comprehended it. 

“It’s a ’spiracy!” he averred, after some 
neditation. “It’s a aggravated ’spiracy, brung 
bout by that woman you call Madim Violant! 
‘low did the pin get into your pocket? You'll 
‘yuire can I ’form ye how the pin got into your 
vocket? She put it into your pocket, when you's 
lightin’ from the scarriage. How do I know? 
Know ’cause I see her do it—that’s how I 
Know. 

“Mother, do you hear that? What an ob- 
serving boy Richard is! I wonder I could have 
called him a great lubberly boy !” 

*“ Limit your marks to the squestion, my frien’. 
See her put her hand in your pocket; couldn’t 
tell cisely what she dropped into it, but "twas 
the pin, ’thout doubt; what’s happened since’s 
proved it. What did she go for to do it for? 
So’s to "quire a power an’ a infloonce over ye, to 
make you jes’ what she wants you to be, an’ 
stroy your principils.” 

“ Richard, I think, is right,’ said Mrs. Wilder. 

“Richard is always right! There never was 
nother boy like Richard!” protested Eve, 
wrightening up and wiping away her tears. “TI 
vm sure I never shall say anything against 
tichard again !” 

‘’F ‘twould make you any happier shouldn’t 
ject to your callin’ me sooperfloous names, 
casionally, ’eause you're so willin’ to be for- 
siven, an’ have sich a takin’ way "bout it.” 

“ But what shall we do about this, Richard ?” 
isked Mrs. Wilder. ‘ There is no doubt about 
Eve's innocence, yet it may be difficult to make 
he truth appear in a court of law.” 

“Trust to the roodimints of justice. Don’t 
snow how’ll it be brung ‘bout, but it’s my 
pinion it'll be cleared up to mootual snatisfaction. 
Here comes my ole frien’ that went out nussin’ ; 
Hypertyhop an’ the ole gen’leman can’t be great 
ways “hind.” 
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“Tisn’t likely that you want to see me. 
Such Judases it hasn’t been my fortin to see 
sence—sence the year 1820; which was the case 
of a Roman Catholic widder, who refused to give 
up her two children to her husband’s mother, who 
was a protestant and wished to bring ’em up in 
the true religion. But that’s neither here nor 
there: I come to say that I consider it my duty, 
under the circumstances, to raise the price of my 
rooms.” 

“ Couldn’t think of dispootin’ anythin’ so rea- 
son’bil,”’ said Richard. 

“As a Christian woman and the mistress of an 
establishment celebrated for the airiness of its 
rooms and the cleanness of its stairs and entries, 
I s’pose I ought to bundle you into the street, 
bag and baggage, little and great. But I have 
feelin’s, and can’t do as others would, if I try. 
I may be condemned—I shall be condemned for 
harborin’ a girl so—so given up to the evil one. 
But it don’t make an artom of difference—not an 
artom.” 

The other members. of the Hatrel family re- 
peated the concluding remark with much unction. 

“ Must ’quest ye to be proodent in your ’marks 
*bout her,” answered Richard. ‘ There’s lors 
ag’in definition of character—’f I disremember 
c’rectly.” 

“T can’t be terrified by a boy in man’s swal- 
low-tails!” retorted Becky, with a look of ex- 
treme contempt. 

“The lor will squiet ye! ’F Ihave any in- 
genooity in legil processes, this is a evidint case 
of label.” 

“If you were attending to my remarks, you 
heard me speak of an increase in price. From 
this hour, you may consider that the price is 
raised. I might have said ‘Go out into the 
street ;’ and you ought to be grateful to me that 
Idid not say ‘Go out into the street.’ But the 
human race has been degeneratin’ sence the fall 
of our first pairunts, and with that in mind, I 
haven’t calculated to have a good act ap- 
preciated.”’ 

““’Member ye in my prayers ; feel like ’braciu’ 
ye in gratitude !” 

“Fifty cents additional a room—which is but a 
dollar more a week—is all I can reconcile my- 
self to ask, notwithstandin’ the provocation I’ve 
had—had manifested toward me, which has been 
a frien’ to ’em.” 

“Which has been a friend to ’em!’” quoth 
P’liny, shaking her fist at Richard. 

“Friend to ’em!” said the dutiful progenitor, 
solemnly. 

“But it don’t make an artom of difference— 
not an artom!’’ added Becky, as a final remark, 
the dual repetitions of which were heard through 
the door, which Richard instantly closed upon the 
departing trio. 

Things did not proceed quite smoothly at the 
theatre the ensuing night. A difficulty arose be- 
tween Richard and the call-boy, growing out of 
remarks made by the latter in the hearing of Eve, 
which the former idering disrespectful to that 
young lady, thought it incumbent upon him to 
bring the offender to account. ’ 

“You must make a ’pology,” said Richard, 
moved by Eve’s tearful eyes. 

This reasonable demand, instead of producing 
that healthy state of penitence to have been ex- 
pected, was received with the most provoking 
grimaces and irreverent pantomime. 

“Come, don’t make yourself loodicrous, but 
spress your ’gret, ’mediately !” insisted Dick. 

“Ts that a swaller-tails which I see afore me ?” 
exclaimed the obdurate call-boy, staring absurdly 
at vacancy. 

“’Spect you'll scover that to be the fuck. 
’Vise ye to be in a hurry; "bout time for me to 
be goin’ to my hootel,” resumed Richard. 

“Hullo! here’s a star !” 

“You'll see sev’ril stars of the first magnitood, 
*f you don’t ’sider my ‘quest ’tentively.” 

“You needn’t make him ask me to forgive him, 
Richard; I think I can do it, without,” said Eve. 

“* He’s jes’ a comin’ on the stage o’ life, my 
frien’; ’f Ican be of ’sistance to him in the rooles 
of p’liteness, it'll be in the way of dooty, which 
he’ll be thankful for when he ’rives at the period 
of pooberty, which must ensoo, sooner or later.” 

The culprit inquired with great dramatic power 
if Richard ‘had such a thing as a strawberry 
mark upon his left arm ¢” 

“You're set up higher from the groun’ than I 
am, which is on ’count of your legs bein’ longer ; 
but ’f you’s as tall as a goratte, should proceed 
to c’rect ye in the mood you ’serve, which is by 
poogilism an’ broot force.” 

Quite to his surprise the call-boy instantly dis- 
covered himself in a horizontal position, and 
Richard standing over him with a demonstrative 
fist. The result was, that the offender received 
for once his deserts, and after much punishment 
gave in, and apologized for his rudeness. 

Mr. Manuel was an unseen witness of this pas- 
sage at arms, and as he never reproved Richard 
for the part he took in it, it is to be presumed that 
he secretly rejoiced in the call-boy’s discomtiture. 








“°F you please, I'd like to have aintervoo with 
ye?” said Richard, presenting himself to Manuel. 

“ Very possibly you wish to talk of Miss Eve ?” 

“That was my ‘tention, ’f you'll “low me. 
Things haven’t gone on very squiet to our hotel. 
There’s been strange ’currences there, which 
*volves the repootation of Eve. P’r’aps you don’t 
know Madim Violant ?” ‘ 

“She sent a young woman here to tell me of 
the circumstance that perplexes you, and to warn 
me to be on my guard against the habits of Eve. 

“ That splains the squestions you asked yester- 
day afternoon.” 

“Just so, Richard. Do you think the girl is 
guilty ?” 

“°F anybody was to ask me ’f I ever punched 
the Northern Lights with a long pole, what should 
Tsay? ’Tis useless to say what I'd say.” 

“You believe her innocent, I perceive !”’ 

“Can’t hear ye, my frien’; sich queries can’t 
strike the drum my ear. 

“Your faith is great. What do you wish ?” 


’ 


“ Didn’t know but you miglit feel 'sposed to 
’sist me or ‘vise me little "bout it. Don’t know 
’zactly what to do. Know the woman put the 
pin in her pocket, but spect I can’t prove it. 
Should be squestioned sharp in a coort of justice. 


Did I see Mrs. Voilant put her han’ in Eve’s 
pocket? Idid. Did she have anythin’ in her 
han’? She had a dimun pin in her han’. How 
do you know? Did you see the dimun pin? No, 
I didn’t see it. Mind that, gen’lemen the joory : 
He didn’t see what was in the lady’s han’! ’F 
you didn’t see what was in the lady’s han’, how 
do you know she had anythin’ in her han’? From 
the natoor of the case. Does the joory hear this ? 
He’s goin’ to tell us the natoor of the case! 
P’r’aps, my lad, you'll splain the principils the 
lor? Then the foorman the joory smiles, which 
seein’, the rest of the joory smiles; after which 
the ’torney abooses me, an’ asks ’f I know any- 
thing’ d’rogatoory to the character of Madim 
Violant, who is here ’fore this honorabil coort ? 
No, Idon’t. O, you don’t! S’posed you did! 
Should ’magine a young man of your ’pearance 
might! Gen’lemen the joory, please look at this 
interestin’ yooth who has come to depoose ag’in 
this lady ; then look at the lady herself? You 
see, my frien’, my evidence would be squashed— 
tootally squashed. Now I didn’t know but you’d 
be kind ’nough to institoot some ’quiries ’spectin’ 
the character of Madim Violant ?” 

* T will do so with pleasure, and set about it at 
once. You conjecture this to be a conspiracy on 
the part of the woman to obtain, perhaps, an in- 
fluence over Miss Wilder, which she does not in- 
tend to use for good ?” 

“Them’s my ’pressions. It may ’pear strange 
to ye that she should want to injoor her; but 
there’s reasons for it. B’lieve I’ve got the cloo 
toa plot which is ’stonishin’, but can’t quite 
make it all clear, yet. There’s filthy loocre at 
the bottom of it. ’F I could ’scover a squaint- 
ance of mine that was drownded—I mean, that— 
that commenced his travels ’bout six months ’go, 
he might spossibly ’loocedate the whole ’fair, 
though it mightn’t ’mount to anythin’ of conse- 
quence. Trooth is, got s’picions I’m afraid to 
mention to Eve’s mother, till I get better formed 
*bout it. An’ ag’in: ’F it should be troo—” 

Richard paused a moment, and looked trou- 
bled—“ the pleasant days I’ve passed with—with 
Eve, would come to a end.” 

“Tt would, you have reason to apprehend, 
change her circumstances very much ¢” 

“More’n you can think; an’ then—an’ then 
there’d be no more Eve forme! There’d bea 
gulf ’tween us which a good-for-nothin’ like me 
couldn’t parse. She’d go to her ’propriate spear, 
an’ a yooth like me wont be of much ’count any- 
way. You smile, but I don’t mind it. Dare 
say you think sentiment an’ swaller tails don’t go 
well together ?” 

“ Not quite that, Richard ; but I certainly was 
thinking that you are the most eccevtric—that is 
to say, the—the most uncommon lad I know of. 
Ihope Miss Eve will prove as nice a little lady as 
you believe her to be, and am inclined to the 
opinion that she will. But I should be a trifle 
disappointed should she renounce your friendship 
when good fortune visits her. It is my opinion, 
to return to the matter in hand—that Madame 
Violette will stop short of the law. It is now 
half-past nine o’clock ; run home, and when the 
lady comes, request her to call again at a given 
hour to-morrow, and trust the rest to me.” 

Richard hurried to Hatrel’s. Madame Vio- 
lette’s carriage arrived soon after, but that lady 
was not in it. Mrs. Wilder sent word to her to 
call the next day at eleven, when she would en- 
deavor to make a satisfactory arrangement ; ‘l- 
thought in what way such an adjustment could 
be made, she had no definite conception. She 
felt the present to be an hour of special trial. 
What the result of this new complication would 
be, she could not even conjecture. The accusa- 
tion against Eve was grave and humiliating ; it 
was, she was sure, cruelly unjust; but who that 
did not know her daughter, would have faith in 
her innocence? Richard Lee would, and he 
only. In him she trusted for the clearing up of 
the mystery—in him, and the compensating prin- 
ciple, which is immanent. Poor Eve! Her 
situation appeared to her absolutely appalling ! 
The light in the mental east which had so en- 
couraged her, of late, heralding, as she believed, 
a better day than her young life had known, 
changed to starless darkness. The heavens were 
full of clouds and storm. She trembled when 
she looked into the gathering mist. 

“I suppose there never was a girl in such trou- 
ble!” she said to Richard, confidentially. “ Now 
if I should be sent to prison, Richard, I hope you 
will live with mother, and be very kind to her.” 

“ Unsquestion’bly !” 

“Tf I should go to prison, will you come and 
see me, occasionally ?” 

“Twice a day, reg’lar! P’r’aps I'll ’coct a 
plan to “fect your ’scape—bagonet the sent’nel, 
knock down the warden, set fire to the ’stablish- 
ment an’ carry ye off hossback.” 

“T don’t think it will be best for you to kill 
anybody, for that might get you into trouble ; 
and I never could enjoy myself then.” 

“ Could put a keg gunpowder under the prison, 
an’ blow it up ?”’ 

“T’m afraid that wouldn’t do, for you see you 
would blow me up, too !’”” 

“So I should! Might go in disguise an’ 
change ’parel with ye, when you could walk out 
with a swagger. That would be usin’ the swal- 
ler-tails to some vantage.” 

“ But that would leave you shut up, and I never 
would go and leave you shut up !” 

“Don’t make yourself miser’ble! ’Tisn’t like- 
ly you'll be sent to prison. This ’fair’ll be 
splained, an’ you'll be none the worse for it. 
Wipe your tears, my frien’, an’ don’t give so 
much latitood to your ’magination, Mr. Manuel’s 
goin’ to ‘sist us; *fI aint’staken, here he comes. 

I'll run down to meet him. 

Richard was gone sometime. 

“ Well, what did he want?” Eve inquired, 
when he returned. 

“He wants the intervoo to take place in a 
room with a closet in it, in which to s’crete ’nother 
He’s got a frien’, he says, who he spects 
knows Madim Voilant. He ’tends to send up a 
loryer, too. Know by his looks he’s ‘scovered 
somethin’ of portance.” 

“ The closet in this room is hardly large enough 
to accommodate two persons,”’ said Rose. 

“ There’s one in my room which’!! do, which 
Thope you'll ’cept for the ’casion !” 


pa rty. 





“Yes, Richard—certainly.” 

“The two persons is to be put in the closet, 
*fore Eve’s fair frien’ ‘pears, in coorse.”’ 

“She’s not my friend! You don’t do right to 
call her my friend!” remonstrated Eve. 

“Beg pardon—’fore that Jezebil *pears—’f 
that’ll soot ?” 

“ Mother, it seems to me that Richard loves to 
plague me, sometimes ; though, generally speak- 
ing, there never was such a boy as Richard.” 

“He wishes to keep your spirits up. Good 
humor is a very pleasant thing—especially when 
there is a tendency to despondency.” 

“Principils, Madim Voilant has! never see 
sich principils !” quoth Richard. 

“Mother, do you hear that bad boy? He’s 
making fun of me, if ever a boy made fun of a 
girl in the world! It is not easy to manage boys 
like Richard.” 

“T think you manage him very well, if I have 
any understanding of such things.” 

“T must turn over a new leaf with Richard! 
I must make him afraid of me !” 

Mrs. Wilder looked at Eve, as if she thought 
that would be impossible. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots } 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union } 
CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Ir is known that the cathedral of Cologne is 
one of the most remarkable works of ancient 
Teutonic architecture, one of the most interesting 
religious monuments which travellers can visit as 
they pass through those cities of the Rhine, so 
rich in edifices of the Middle Ages. The cathe- 
dral of Cologne was commenced in 1248, ata 
period when the choir and nave of the cathedral 
of Strasburg were nearly completed. 

In 1499, labors were still going on at the 
cathedral of Cologne, and this admirable monu- 
ment has remained unfinished. A few years 
since it was resolved to resume its construction. 
Acommittee was appointed at Cologne ; a society 
was formed; subscriptions, contributions and 
concerts were devoted to this work, which was 
thenceforth resumed with a certain energy. 

Donations, legacies similar to those which 
were made in former centuries to the foundation 
of Notre Dame at Strasburg, are every year be- 
stowed by generous souls to the cathedral of 
Cologne. It is a gigantic enterprise which will 
require great efforts, long sacrifices, and a 
century of patience perhaps, before this wonder- 
ful editice can be finished according to the plans 
of the unknown architect, whose original designs 
still exist, and which comprises among others, 
two towers, each of five hundred German feet in 
height. 

We shall certainly give pleasure to our readers 
by relating to them here the curious legend which 
is attached to the building of this i relig- 
ious edifice. 

The archbishop, Conrad de Hochstedten, wish- 
ing to have built a cathedral which should eclipse 
all the churches of Germany and France, request- 
ed a plan of the most celebrated architect of 
Cologne. His name has perished ; we shall see 
why. The architect was walking on the bank 
of the Rhine, thinking of this plan, and still in a 
reverie, arrived at the spot which is called the 
“Gate of the Franks,” and where are still to be 
found some of the mutilated statues. There he 
seated himself. He held in his hand a staff, and 
drew on the sand some plans of the cathedral, 
then effaced them, then recommenced to draw 
others. The sun was about to set, the waters of 
the Rhine were reflecting his last rays. 

“ Ah!” said the artist, as he looked at the sun- 
set, “a cathedral whose towers aspiring towards 
heaven should still retain the brilliancy of day, 
when the river and city should be already in 
night, that would be fine!’ And he recommenced 
his drawing on the sand. 

Not far from him was seated a little old man 
who seemed to be observing him attentively. 
Once, the artist having thought he had found the 
plan he was seeking and exclaimed, “ Yes that 
is it!” the old man muttered, “ Yes, that is it, it 
is the cathedral of Strasburg. He was in the 
right. The artist had thought himself inspired, 
he had only remembered. He therefore effaced 
the plan and began to draw others. Every time 
he was satisfied with them, every time he drew a 
plan which corresponded with his ideas, the little 
old man would mutter with a laugh, “‘ Mayence,” 
“« Amiens,” or some other city celebrated for its 
cathedral, and the artist recognized with vexa- 
tion that his inspirations were only memories. 

“ Parbleu, master,” exclaimed the artist, weary 
of his ridicule, “since you know so well how to 
censure, I should like to see you at the work!” 

The old man did not reply, and contented him- 
self with laughing still. This piqued the artist. 

“Let us see! try then!” And he presented to 
him the staff which he held in his hand. 

The old man looked at him in a singular man- 
ner; then, taking the staff, he commenced trac- 
ing on the sand a few lines, but that with such 
an air of intelligence and profound knowledge, 
that the artist immediately exclaimed : 

“O, Tsee that you are acquainted with our 
art! Are you from Cologne ?” 

“No,” replied the old man, drily. And he 
returned the staff to the artist. 





“ Why do you not continue ?” said the latter ; 
“ pray finish.” 

“No, you would take my cathedral plan and 
assume all the honor.” 

« Listen, old man, we are alone,” (and in fact 
the banks were at this moment deserted, the 
night became darker and darker,) “I will give 
you ten golden crowns if you will finish this plan 
in my presence.” 

“Ten golden crowns! tome!” And the old 
man on saying these words, took from beneath 
his mantle an enormous purse which he threw 
into the air; by the sound it made, it was full of 
gold. 

The artist drew back some paces ; then return- 





ing with a sombre and agitated air, he seized the 





old man by the arm, and at the same time draw- 
ing a poignard, exclaimed : 

“ Finish it, or thou diest !’”” 

“Violence! against me!’ And the old man, 
throwing off his adversary with surprising force 
and agility, seized him in his turn, stretched him 
at his feet, and raising also a poignard, said to 
the astonished artist : 

“Well, well! now you know that neither 
gold nor violence can prevail over me, you can 
have this plan which I have sketched in your 
presence, you can take the honor of it.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed the artist. 

“Pledge me your soul for eternity.”” 

The artist uttered a loud cry and made the 
sign of the cross. The demon immediately 
disappeared. 

On recovering his senses, the artist found him- 
self extended on the sands. He rose and return- 
ed to his lodgings, when the old woman who 
served him and who had been his nurse, asked 
him why he returned so late. But the artist did 
not hear her. She served his supper; he did not 
eat it. He retired to rest; his dreams were filled 
with apparitions, and, in these apparitions, that 
old man and the wonderful outlines of the plan 
he had commenced to draw, constantly presented 
themselves to his view. This cathedral which 
was to surpass all others, this masterpiece of 
which he dreamed, it existed, there was a plan of 
it. The next day he began to draw its towers, 
its portals, its naives ; nothing could satisfy him. 
The plan of the old man, that marvellous plan, 
was the only thing which could content him. 

He went to the Church of the Holy Apostles 
and attempted to pray. Vain effort. This 
church was small, low, narrow. What must it 
be beside the mysterious church of the old man! 
Evening found him, without knowing why he 
had come, on the banks of the Rhine. The same 
solitude, the same silence as the night before. 
He advanced towards the Gate of the Franks. 
The old man was standing, holding in his hand 
a wand, which he seemed to be drawing on the 
wall. Every line he traced was a line of fire, 
and all these fiery lines crossed each other, inter- 
laced in a thousand ways, and yet, amid this 
confusion appeared forms of towers, belfries and 
Gothic steeples, which, after having shone for an 
instant, were effaced in obscurity. Sometimes 
these burning lines seemed to arrange themselves 
to form a regular plan, sometimes the artist 
thought he saw shine the plan of the wonderful 
cathedral ; but suddenly the picture became con- 
fused, so that the eye could recognize nothing. 

“ Well, wouldst thou like my plan ?” said the 
old man. 

The artist sighed profoundly. 

“ Wouldst thou have it? Speak!” And, as he 
said these words, he drew on the wall the plan of 
a portal, which he immediately effaced. 

“T will do as thou wilt,” said the artist, beside 
himself. 

“To-morrow then, at midnight !” 

The next day the artist awoke, with lively and 
joyous spirit. He had forgotten all, excepting 
that he was at last about to see the plan of this 
invisible cathedral of which he had so long 
dreamed. He placed himself at his window ; it 
was the finest weather in the world. The Rhine 
lay extended in the form of a crescent, with its 
waters gleaming in the rays of the sun, and on 
its banks Cologne seemed to descend and glide 
gently to the shore, and from the shore to the 
waves in which it bathed the fort of its ramparts. 

“Let us see,” said the artist, ‘‘ where shall I 
place my cathedral?” and he sought with his 
eyes for some suitable spot. As he was thus 
occupied with these thoughts of pride and joy, he 
saw his old nurse leave the house; she was clad 
in black. 

“Where are you going, nurse?” exclaimed 
the artist, “where are you going, thus clad in 
black ?” 

“TI am going to the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, to a mass of deliverance for a soul in 
purgatory.” And she went on. 

“A mass of deliverance !” And immediately 
closing his window and throwing himself on his 
bed, he melted in tears. ‘“ A mass of deliverance! 
But neither mass nor prayers can deliver me! 
Damned, forever damned! damned because I 
willed it!” It was in this state that his nurse 
found him on his return from church. She asked 
him what the matter was, and as he did not at 
first reply, she began to entreat him with so many 
tears, that che artist, unable to resist her, inform- 
ed her of the promise he had made. 

At this recital the poor woman remained im- 
movable. Sell his soul to the demon! Was it 
possible? He had then forgotten his baptismal 
vows, and the prayers she had formerly taught 
him. He must immediately go to confession. 
The artist sighed, now the picture of the marvel- 
lous cathedral, passing before his eyes, fascinated 
his mind, and now the idea of his eternal damna- 
tion revived with such vividness and poignancy, 
that he started on his bed. The nurse not know- 
ing what to do, resolved to go and consult her 
confessor. She related to him the affair. The 
priest began to reflect. 

“ A cathedral which should make Cologne the 
wonder of Germany and of France !” 

“ But father—” 

“ A cathedral to which people would come on 
pilgrimage from every direction !” 

After having carefully reflected, the priest said 
giving her a silver reliquary : 

“ My good woman, here is a relic of the eleven 
thousand virgins. Give it to your master. Let 
him take it with him when he goes tothe rendez- 
vous. Let him attempt to take from the demon 
the plan of this wonderful church before having 
signed any engagement, then, let him show this 
relic.” 

It was half past eleven when the artist quitted 
his dwelling, leaving his nurse in prayers, and 
having prayed himself a good part of the evening 

He had beneath his mantle the relic which was 
to serve as his safeguard. He found the demon 
at the spot agreed upon. This evening he had 

assumed no disguise. 

“Fear nothing,” said he, to the trembling 
architect, “fear nothing and approach.” 

The architect approached. 

“ Here is the plan of your cathedral, and here 
ia the engagement which you are to sign.” 








The artist felt that this was the moment on 
which his safety depended. He made a mental 
prayer commending himself to God, then seizing 
with one hand the marvellous plan, and with the 
other holding the holy relic, exclaimed : 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, and by the virtue of this holy relic, 
Satan, avaunt !” 

And as he said these words he redoubled his 
signs of the cross. 

The demon remained for a moment immovable. 

“Tt was a priest who counselled you,” said he, 
to the artist. 

He remained a few minutes onger, seeming to 
reflect whether he could not recover his plan or 
kill the artist. But the latter was on his guard, 
clasping the plan to his heart, and covering him- 
self with the holy relic as with a buckler. 

“Tam conquered !” cried Satan, “ but I will 
find a way to revenge myself in spite of your 
priests and your relics. This church which you 
have stolen from me shall never be completed. 
And as for you, I will efface your name from the 
memory of man. You shall not be named archi- 
tect of the cathedral of Cologne, but you shall be 
forgotten and unknown.” And at these words 
the demon disappeared. 

These last words made a singular impression 
on the artist. Forgotten and unknown! He 
returned home, sad, though master of the won- 
derful plan. Meanwhile he caused a mass of 
thanksgiving to be said on the morrow. After- 
wards the labors on the cathedral were begun. 
The artist, as he saw it ascend day by day, hoped 
that the prediction of the demon would be vain, 
and as for his name,he promised himself to have it 
engraved on a plate of copper, sealed in the por- 
tal. Vain hope! Dissension between the arch- 
bishop and the citizens soon interrupted the labors. 
The artist died suddenly, and under circum- 
stances which made it seem as if the demon had 
hastened his death. Since that time, it is in vain 
that various attempts have been made to finish 
the cathedral of Cologne, and it is in vain, also, 
that the learned men of Germany have made 
researches to discover the name of the architect. 
The cathedral remains imperfect, and the name 
remains unknown. The Prussian government, 
for several years, have renewed the labors on 
this church; but I do not believe they can re- 
move the fatality attached to its construction. 
There is a mysterious power which prevents its 
being finished. It would take, I know not how 
many millions, to complete the cathedral of 
Cologne, which confirms in an irrevocable manner 
the malediction of the demon. 











Our Gurious Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Two Lakes. 

Among the Peruvian Cordilleras, at the Pass of Anta- 
rangra, about three miles above the level of the sea, a 
recent traveller in that terrific region found two emall 
lakes, scarcely thirty paces asunder. One of these is the 
source of a river that flows westward to the Pacific Ocean ; 
the other pours its waters eastward, until, at last, in the 
current of the mighty Amazon. they find their way to the 
great Atlantic. So little was the distance of the two 
lakes apart, that the traveller, in a fit of pleasantry, took 
8 pitcher of the water that was tending towards the At- 
lantic, and poured it into the lake communicating with 
the Pacific. So near in their origin, yet a whole hemis- 
phere apart in their termination, were these mouutain 
springs. Fit emblem of men and races, in their common 
origin and various destiny. 





Curious Circumstance. 

The T | Clarion ‘i an attack made upon 
a dog of the mastiff and Newfoundland breeds, by a huge 
serpent of the anaconda species The owner of the dog 
was out huntiog with him. Ile heard a crashiug 
among the bushes, followed by @ fierce growl from his 
dog, and then a noise as ofa violent struggle. Hastening 
to the spot, he found the dog in the coils of the snake, 
and evidently getting the worst of it. As soon as he 
could fire, without injuring his four-footed companion, 
he did so, and luckily lodging the charge of his gun in 
the serpent’s head, eo disabled him that be was soon des- 
patched. He measured twelve feet in length. The dog, 
though tightly equeezed, was not seriously injured. 





Singular Fact. 

The apothegm of Archimedes—‘ Give me a lever long 
enough and a prop strong enough, and I will move the 
world ’’—arose from his knowledge of the possible effeets 
of machinery; and, however it might astonish a Greek 
of his day. would now be readily admitted to be as theo- 
reticaliy possible as it is practically impossible; for, ia 
the words of Dr. Arnott, Archimedes ‘* would have re- 
quired to move with the velocity of a cannon-ball for mil- 
lions of years to alter the position of the earth by a small 
partof aninch. This feat of Archimedes is, in mathe- 
matical truth, performed by every man who leaps frem 
the ground, for he kicks the world away from him when- 
ever he rises, and attracts it again when he falls.” 





Remarkable Animalcule. 

There are facts and analogies tending to. show that a 
peculiar state of activity may enable infin! al quan- 
tities of matter powerfully to affect the senses and the 
health. We eat animalcules by millions (as Ehrenberg 
has shown), at every breath, and they neither affect our 
senses nor do us appreciable harm. Yet there i* an ani- 
malcule which hauuts cascades, sticking by its tail to the 
rocks or stones over which the water rushes, aud which, 
when put into a vial with above a million times its 
weight of water, infects the whole mass with s putrid 
odor, 80 strong as to be offensive at several yards distance ; 
and this not once, but several times a day, if the water is 
changed so often. 


Voracity of a Cod. 

Asa fishing boat, belonging to Barra, was lately put- 
ting out to sea, the men picked up's dead lamb, aod hav- 
ing skinned it, threw the skin into theses. They then 
proceeded, with a sharp breeze, right aft, out into the 
Atlantic, till they lost sight of land. Having at length 
reached the fishing place, they dropped their lines. The 
first fish taken up was a large cod, whose beliy was distend- 
ed to such an extraordinary size as to excite the curiosity 
of the crew. They cut open the fish. aud, to their aston- 
ibment, found the selfsame skin, wool and all entire, 
which they had thrown overboard in the morning, after 
leaving the shore. 


Attar of Roses. 

The rose-water of Kashmir is surprisingly fine. The 
attar is prodaced from trebly-distilied rone-water, which 
is boijed and poured into a basin over night. Whilst the 
rove-water ie still hot, the basin is placed two-thirds deep 
in a ruuning stream, and in the morning the sttar ap- 
pears like oll on the surface of the water, and is carefully 
-eraped «ff with « biade of grass bent in the shape ofs Y. 
It is said thats small bottie of attaris the produce of 
70) or BUV pounds of rose- leaves. 


A Youthful Couple. 

Justice Purdy. of Detroit, rerently married « youthfs! 
couple who had attained the ages of eighty-seven and 
eighty-cight The bride was bashful, and requeted that 
the door be cloned to keep out spectators during the per- 
formauve of the ceremonies. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BELLA. 


BY CLARA RICHTER. 
Bella pouts her saucy lips, 
They are fairer so, I wis, 
Vows her rosy finger tips 
Are too good for me to kiss! 
Yet wilfal Bella, I am sure, loves me well. 
As will be plain to you by what I tell. 


Her voice for me is sweet and low; 
She lifts ber soft, dark eyes to mine; 
As I tell her tales of long ago, 
Of brave old knights, in the old lang syne, 
Who ever were true in peace or in fight, 
As the rose to spring, or the stars to night. 


She sings the songs I love the best ; 
She binds my flowers about her brow; 
Their crimson petals on her breast 
Grow pale. her cheeks so fairer glow 
Beneath the amorous south wind’s kiss, 
Or my low whispered vow—’tis that or this. 


T'm sure ’tis not the bold south wind 
Awakes the reses on her brow; 
I can see it, though love is blind— 
It is the passion of my vow 
That thrills her being through and through. 
And as opening roses ‘neath the dew 


Take a deeper, fuller flush, 
So upon my lady’s cheek 
Comes and goes the tell-tale blush. 
Though no answering word she speak ; 
But at her feet a flower she throws, 
And I read my fate in that white rose. 


Ma belle, you cannot my sweet hopes crush, 
For in the shadows under the lime, 
I know what meant that timid blush 
As you laid your small white hand in mine, 
A wee white hand I shall one day claim, 
And ore you in an at aad name. 
————— << A i _ 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ESCAPE OF CHARLES EDWARD. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


** Come through the heather—around him gather— 

You're all the welcomer airly— 

Around him cling, y your rightful king! 

For wha’ll be king but (harlie?”’ 

“ Same on the traitors who would betray their 
rightful prince! Shame on the coward hearts, 
too, that would not risk life itself for his safety !” 

These words were uttered in the hall of the 
chief of Clanranald; and the speaker was a 
young girl of scarcely eighteen. There was an 
earnestness and decision in her language that 
would have done honor to mature manhood. 
Coming from the lips of one who seemed form- 
ed only for the gaieties of life, they were most 
remarkable. 

“ Why, what a brave spirit you have, Cousin 
Flora,” said the chief, looking up from the Eng- 
lish newspaper, which he had been studying for 
the last half hour, and from which he had read a 
sentence that elicited the burst of indignation 
which the girl had displayed. “I wish to Heaven 
that some of the craven-hearted deserters of 
Charles Edward, could hear our little cousin here, 
Kingsburg! They would learn that true patriot- 
ism is not altogther banished from Scotland.” 

The young man thus addressed, was Mac- 
Donald of Kingsburg, and at that time acting as 
steward or factor to Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
but who was now on a visit to Ormacdale, where 
he had often seen and admired Clanranald’s 
cousin, Flora MacDonald. 

He was looking earnestly at Flora, his coun- 
tenance suffused with a glow of intense pleasure 
and admiration; for he, too, participated in the 
interest which the romantic and melancholy for- 
tunes of the prince inspired, notwithstanding the 
opposing influence of Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
with whom he was in some way connected by 
birth. 

There was ne one in the room excepting these 
three persons. Clanranald looked cautiously 
around, closed the doors carefully, and listened to 
detect any wandering footstep near. He then 
approached him whom he called Kingsburg, and 
drawing Flora to a seat near, he said: 

“There is no danger, I suppose, of intrusting 
two such loyal people as you two, with the secret 
of the prince’s hiding-place ?”’ 

“0, do you know it, cousin?” asked Flora, 
quivering with excitement 

“TI can answer for myself,” said Kingsburg, 
proudly. ‘I ask nothing more in this life, than 
to see the rightful prince seated on the throne.” 
He paused and looked at Flora, as if there would 
be one thing more that would secure his happi- 
ness. Flora blushed beneath his ardent gaze. 
Clanranald smiled mischievously, and with plea- 
sure too, for he liked the two young people, and 
would have gigdly seen them united. 

He was the more impressed with the beauty of 
their sentiments, as both were exposed to op- 
posing influences which, however, only seemed 
to strengthen their affection for the prince. Kings- 
burg, being so fully under the surveillance of Sir 
Alexander MacDonald, was peculiarly liable to 
have his principles assaulted ; and Flora’s step- 
father, being one of the clan-of MacDonald, and 
in the immediate command of the militia of that 
name, then in South Nist, and himself an enemy 
to Charles Edward, made it in some sort likely 
to affect her patriotism, which had proved hitherto 
incorruptible. 

“The prince is now at Corrodale Mountain, 
in a poor foresters hut, and actually suffering 
from necessity. He must be taken from thence 
speedily, in order to save his life, already threat- 
ened by the privations and hardships which he 
has undergone. But how to do this, I confess, 
is past my cunning to devise. Cannot your wo- 
nffin’s wit, Flora, project some plan of rescue, 
by which the sagacity of your step-father can be 
defeated, and the prince placed in safety where 
his health may be cared for and restored? This 
house is no secure place for him—if it were, we 
should think ourselves honored to receive this 
last scion of the house of Stuart.” 

Flora meditated a little while before she an- 
swered this question. At length she said : 

“Promise me, Clanranald, that you will not 
think me presumptuous or vain, if I assert that I 
can save the prince. I believe traly, that I can 
do so.” 

“I promise, Flora,” said Clanranald, “and I 








“ Well then, Iam confident that I can procure 
a passport from my step-father, for myself and 
two servants. One of these servants shall be a 
man, the other awoman. In these times, he will 
not object to my having a sufficient guard when I 
travel, and the maid-servant will be an indispen- 
sable adjunct. Describe to me the prince’s per- 
sonal appearance. I can then judge whether he 
will answer for my maid.” 

“ Bravo, Flora!” said Clanranald. “I knew 
that you could suggest something; but I fear 
that the prince’s height will be an objection. 
However, you are of noble stature yourself, and 
so is John Ker, whom I presume you intend as 
your man-servant ; so that the height will not be 
noticed. His fair complexion is now somewhat 
spoiled, and his noble and melancholy expression 
of countenance will hardly answer as a servant,” 
he added, musingly. 

“Leave that to me, my cousin. I will find 
means to elude my step-father’s vigilance. He 
does not even know of my devotion to the prince, 
and of course, will not suspect a girl like me of 
any attempt to impose upon him.” 

“ Then lose no time in securing your passport, 
and selecting your clothing for the prince. One 
suit will be sufficient ; and once on the coast, he 
can easily find passage to France.” 

“Ts the danger to the prince actually in- 
creased ?”’ 

“So far, that General Campbell has searched 
the islands, even to St. Kilda, andis already here 
in South Nist, and with the MacDonalds and 
MacLoed of MacLeod, the united forces amount- 
ing to two thousand men, is still hunting the 
fugitive. Iam told that the inhabitants of St. 
Kilda knew nothing of the war in Britain, except 
that there was some difference between their mas- 
ter and a woman on the continent! This pro- 
bably meant the Queen of Hungary.” 

Before the next day at noon, all Flora’s pre- 
parations were completed. A full suit of wo- 
men’s clothes were procured, of the requisite size, 
the passport for “ Flora MacDonald, John Ker, 
a man-servant, and Betty Burke, maid-servant, 
signed and in Flora’s possession ; and each one 
equipped to go forth. 

Clanranald carried the clothes to the forester’s 
cave, on Corrodale, and helped to dress him, and 
soon he appeared at the foot of the mountain, 
where Flora awaited her strange-looking waiting- 
woman. Charles bowed gracefully upon the 
hand of the intrepid girl, and whispered a few 
words of grateful thanks. Flora bent her knee, 
as she would to royalty upon the throne, but 
Charles raised her. 

“Nay, my kind protectress,” he said, in that 
winning sweetness of tone which so few could 
withstand, “‘ you must accustom yourself to com- 
mand me, or no one will believe that I am the 
true Betty Burke.” 

Amid hair-breadth escapes and dangers, the 
strangely assorted party succeeded in reaching 
Kilbride ; but here the danger was by no means 
abated ; for Sir Alexander MacDonald was still 
at this portion of the Isle of Skye, and the forces 
were yet in active search. 

One only resource remained to Flora; but it 
was attended with danger, and she hardly dared 
to think of it. This was to appeal to Lady Mar- 
garet MacDonald, the wife of Sir Alexander, 
whom she knew had once been favorable to the 
prince, and hoping that her Highland blood and 
womanly compassion would induce her to afford 
some aid, she resolved to disclose the secret to 
her ladyship. 

“And what do you expect me to do, my dear 
young lady?” asked Lady Margaret, when she 
had listened in mute alarm to her relation. 

“T expect you, dear lady, to find me a refuge 
where I can place the prince, until I can get him 
out of the country altogether.” 

Lady Margaret hesitated. Her husband was 
absent, but the house was filled with the officers 
of the militia, and it would require more than 
woman’s wit to palm off Betty Burke, with her 
grenadier height and long, striding steps, as a 
waiting-maid to one of Flora MacDonald’s well 
known good taste. 

“T think, my dear,” she said, at length, that 
MacDonald of Kingsburg has a house in which 
he sometimes resides at this season, not far from 
here. He is, I know, privately attached to the 
prince, although he prudently says nothing to 
my husband of his pref He will shelter 
you all, Iam confident; and he can do it with as 
little risk as any one, for his whole establishment 
consists of one old woman who is half-blind and 
wholly deaf.” 

Flora would have blushed at any other time, 
at the idea of entering the house of one who was 
so nearly a lover as Kingsburg had shown himself; 
but the present occasion was one in which all 
other considerations were to be wholly merged. 
The sole object, for the present, must be the 
safety of the wanderer; and to this end, she 
conducted Charles in safety to the house of 
Kingsburg, although trembling in every limb at 
the strides which his womanly apparel rendered 
so conspicuous. In vain she pleaded, and John 
Ker remonstrated. His ludicrous manner of 
walking stopped several, and it was not until 
Flora represented her attendant as being insane— 
a class of persons whose misfortune entitles 
them to the most perfectly tender treatment in 
Scotland—that she could keep Betty from being 
assaulted and carried away. 

MacDonald of Kingsburg rejoiced in this op- 
portunity of proving his fealty at once to his 
prince and his lady-love; and made almost 
superhuman efforts to get Charles out of the 
island. At his house, Charles resumed his mas- 
culine attire; and dressed as a Highland servant, 
he attended Kingsburg to Rasa. 

There was no shelter for him here; and after 
imminent danger, often without food, fire or shel- 
ter, his clothes torn in tatters by the rocky passes 
through which he had wandered, and upheld 
only by the hope of hearing of a French vessel 
on the coast, he at length reached the mountains 
of Strathglass. 

Here he found refuge in a cave, where several 
outlaws were living ; who readily recognizing the 
prince in whose interest they had before periled 
their lives, again vowed eternal devotion to his 
cause. Never had royalty a band of more truly 











think I can answer for our friend here.” 


attached subjects, ready to sacrifice their own or 


others’ lives for their prince. Two of them, in 


| their zeal to supply him with fresh clothing, ac 


tually killed a poor young man, the servant of 
an officer, and took a quantity of baggage from 
him, amongst which was his master’s clothes, 
which he was taking to him at Fort Augustus. 
For three weeks Charles remained in this sit- 
uation until he was thoroughly restored from the 
effects of his hardships. He then took a grate- 
ful leave of the hed outl pting two 
of them whom he took as his guides. 

Cluny and Lochiel, who had been lurking at 
Badenoch, and who were the most faithful and 
devoted of the prince’s adherents, were met by 
him in a forest on Cluny’s estate. The three 
took up their residence in a hut called the Cage, 
and lived here sometime, in security and plenty. 
A letter to Cluny, promising a “ gretful return” 
for his devotion, was written by Charles, dated at 
“ Diralagich, in Glencamyier of Locharkaig, 18th 
Sept. 1746,” is probably still in possession of the 
heirs of Sir Walter Scott; as Sir Walter had 
preserved it until 1829. 

* * - * 

The melancholy fate of most of the adherents 
of Charles Edward, is one of the darkest clouds 
resting upon the past. One shudders to con- 











plate the wholesale murders committed under 
the name of justice. Let us turn from these to a 
brighter page. 


Though imprisoned for a short time, in the 
tower, for her part in the escape of the prince, 
she was soon released, and found herself the ob- 
ject of the highest admiration for her courage 
and daring. The name of Flora MacDonald 
circulated far and wide—wider indeed than her 
modesty found agreeable. Some, perhaps, who felt 
as though they might have done more for the 
exile, were particularly attentive to the heroine 
who had distinguished herself by such dauntless 
actions. 

At the house of Lady Primrose, where an al- 
most triumphant reception awaited her, and 
where the guests were those of rank and station, 
her beauty, dignity and modesty were the theme 
of all. She had retired from attentions that had 
become almost too oppressive, to a conservatory, 
which, dimly lighted, and full of fragrant scents, 
was a grateful retreat from the glare and glitter 
of the vast rooms she had left. She sat down 
under a group of sweet scented shrubs, and a 
shower of leaves fell soft and fragrant around her, 
and covered her white dress. Through the open 
door, she saw the guests clustering about the 
hostess, and heard her own name spoken in terms 
of aff irati She could hardly 
believe that this was all in honor of the simple 
Scottish maiden, whose calm life had passed so 
gently among her native hills. All seemed 
strange and unnatural to her unambitious spirit. 

She heard, during her stay in this little room, 
of one circumstance connected with herself that 
gave her intense pleasure. It was that Prince 
Frederic of Wales expressed the highest appro- 
bation of her conduct, notwithstanding it was on 

t of so d arival as Prince Charles. 
Lady Margaret MacDonald had been presented 
to the princess, and she had remarked to Fred- 
eric that it was the same who had assisted Flora 
in planning his escape. 

“And would you not have done the same ?” 
heasked. “ Iknow—Iam sure that you would.” 

There was another person, too, who had assist- 
ed Flora; but since that eventful night, she had 
never once seen him. That person was Mac- 
Donald of Kingsburg ; and Flora experienced a 
sensation almost like resentment, that he had 
seemed not to care either for her imprisonment 
or release. She felt that when they had met at 
the house of Clanranald, he had given her suf- 
ficient reason to suppose that he was not indif- 
ferent to her; and she feared too, that she had 
betrayed more of her heart to him than he de- 
served, since she found him so faithless. 

She was thinking deeply of all this, when she 
felt a light touch upon her arm, and Kingsburg 
stood before her, the shadow of his former self, 
pale, weak and emaciated, like one who steps 
from a bed of sickness. 

She started as from a painful dream, and the 
slight feeling of resentment vanished in a mo- 
ment. There had been suffering here, not for- 
getfulness, for the pale face was lighted up with 
a smile, and there was a love-light in the eye, 
that told Flora she was still dear and unforgotten. 

“TJ have been very ill, Flora,” said Kingsburg, 
“and only that I wished so much to see you, 
could I have left my room this evening ; but I 
could not withstand the temptation of witnessing 
your triumph.” 

“ My triumph! do not say so. Iam not con- 
scious of doing anything that these good people 
seem to think so remarkable. At any rate, if it 
was so, you well deserve to receive more praise 
than myself.” 

“Indeed no! but never mind, I am willing to 
share that or anything else with you, Flora! life 
itself, fortune, happiness—only say that I may 
hope—” 

“Hush! some one comes this way. Let us 
go. Lady Primrose is looking for me.” 

There were voices approaching the conserva- 
tory, and the young people were calling Flora. 
But MacDonald of Kingsburg would not resign 
the hand he had taken, until Flora had promised 
to see him again the nextday. They entered 
the room together, and there were words of 
whispered approbation from almost every lip ; 
and Kingsburg caught sentences that brought 
the rich blood into his pale cheek, and a thrill of 
pleasure to his heart. 

* + 7 * * 

Two years from that time, MacDonald of 
Kingsburg and his beautiful wife were seated to- 
gether in their pleasant home. A child lay near 
them in his little cradle, and as the blue eyes 
opened upon the mother’s raptured gaze, she 
called it by the still honored and beloved name 
of Charles Edward. 











If there is a man who can eat his bread in 
with God and man, it is the man who has 
ci ht that bread out of the earth. It is can- 
kered by no fraud—it is wet by no tears—it is 
stained by no blood. Do-littles and do-nothings, 
the whole ae of Fed ees ny beg oF who prey 
upon honest labor— t into the mir- 
ror with profit and advan' ‘i 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. H. R., Ascutneyville, Vt.— Of course no property can 

be sold ly without the conrent of all the Relrs 

Fanny C —Stamped paper, for walls, or paper hangings, 

was first made tei olland, about the year 1555 sort 
of velvet, or foss, for b was d in 
the year 1620, also in Holland 

Art-Stupent.—A mere dexterity in copying engravings is 
not a sufficient proof of artistic ability. If you can copy 
casts and objects from nature, you may venture to ex- 
tend your studies. 








.W.—P. first in Italy, 
as regular traders, taking pledges and advancing mo- 
ney on the same, in the year 1458, and soon after many 
came und set up in England. 

8. 8.—There is no likelihood that the “ Great Eastern” 
will be fitted in time to cross the Atlantic before Sep- 
aaer or October. She is advertised to go to Port- 


Fanuse, Saco.—The potato is a native of Chili and Peru. 
They were originally carried to England from Santa Fe, 
in America, by Sir John Hawkins, in or about the 
year 1663 

L. M.—You can teach a young horse anything—but after 
nine or ten it is a difficult matter. 

Fray &Lin.—The first post-office in this country was es- 
tablished in ata by “sy act of Parliament. On the 

t , Congress assumed 

Lah control of this departnent of state. 

Man —Bb. , or 

ver “Ditson, Boston, you “an y peovars the music of the 








operas. 

SupuRBAN.—It is very clear that your land wants drain- 
ing. The Albany drain-tiles yi be bed ordered of Parker, 
White & Gannett, Blackstone 

L. H —The slave trade, from the rn of Africa, was first 
begun by the Portuguese in 1481. England was en- 
gaged | on this traffic up to the year 1807—quite a mod- 


G. “tt he werhe book you write for cannot be procured 
aes in Boston or bent York. 

—Tea was first known in Europe—being brought 
hens India by the’ Dutch—in 1610. In England it was 
not iutroduced until 1666, when it was brought from 
Holland and sold for 60s. per Ib. 

L. L.— fhe house occupied by te provincial committee 
of safety in 1776 is still standing in Old Cambridge. 

Lucia D.—Her maiden name was Henry, and she resumed 
it after ber separation from D. 

8. A.—it was Dr. Baird who per that the Sultan of 
Turkey was i in the Scrip » & copy of 
which has been presented to oy 

Inquiker.—the proposed settlement of the Waldenses is 
iu Mongalia county, Va., within eight miles of Morgan- 
town. 

AntTiquaky.—The remains of Franklin lie in the old bu- 
rial ground belonging to Ubrist Church, Philadelphia. 








‘THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

We are constantly in receipt of the most cheer- 
ing intelligence of the religious, moral and com- 
mercial progress of this interesting group of 
islands, so largely settled by our countrymen, 
and whose destinies are so associated with the 
field of labor of our business men. One of the 
very handsomest papers on our list of exchanges 
is the Pacific Commercial Advertiser, an ele- 
gantly printed journal, and edited with great 
ability. It is curious to contrast the evidences 
of culture, refi t and progress, exhibited 
through this medium, with the barbarism that 
not very many years ago reigned supreme in 
these islands of the Pacific. Very erroneous 
notions prevail with regard to the normal condi- 
tion of the islands prior to their discovery by 
Captain Cook, and their contact with Europeans 
and European civilization. ‘They are depicted 
sometimes, as having been “islands of the 
blessed,” the inhabitants a gentle, inoffensive 
race, living under mild laws, and leading lives 
of Arcadian innocence until the white man in- 
truded, like the serpent in Paradise. Such 
notions may suit poets and romancers, but they 
are lacking in the somewhat important element of 
truth. ‘The mass of the inhabitants, at the time 
of Captain Cook’s discovery, lived in abject sub- 
jection to the will of a little band of aristocratic 
chieftains and an autocratic sovereign. ‘Their 
condition was that of the serfs of Russia at the 
very worst period, and under the worst form of 
Russian serfdum—the only difference in their 
favor being that made by the bounty of Nature, 
and not the good will of their oppressors. 

Capital punishment was inflicted on them for 
the most trivial offences. Thus if one of the 
serfs happened to stand in such a manner that 
his shadow fell on a chief, he was immediately 
put to death. Their morals were very low— 
infanticide was a common crime, and intem- 
perance, for they manufactured ardent spirits, 
was universal. Theft and gambling were not 
regarded as offences. Neither was cannibalism 
unknown in the islands, though we believe this 
abhorrent crime was confined to a race of out- 
laws. It is untrue, therefore, that E 
introduced vice into the Sandwich Islands. 

Captain Cook’s discovery was made in 1778, 
but there is little doubt that the group of islands 
was visited by Spanish vessels in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Cook was well treated by the 
islanders, because he was believed to be a benev- 
olent deity of former times whose return had 
been predicted by the prophets. He was, how- 
ever, harsh and severe in his treatment of the 
islanders, and was consequently massacred in 
revenge. One of the ablest rulers who ever 
flourished in the island was the old warrior 
king, Kamehameha, who united them under one 
government and reigned from 1780 to 1820. In 
war and peace he commanded the respect of his 
subjects, and his good and great deeds are still 
cherished in respectful memory. Soon after the 
-ession of his son, Liholiho, the people, at the 
gatiou and following the example of the 
new sovereign, burned their idols and renounced 
their religious belief. It was at this juncture, 
when the nation was without a religion, that 
Christian missionaries arrived among them, and 
their efforts at converting the natives were 
crowned with complete success. From that 
time forth, their condition has been improving, 
though, from the operation of various combined 
causes, 
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the numbers of the native population 
have rapidly decreased. The successors in sov- 
ereignty to King Liholiho, who died in England, 
have been Queen Kaahumanu, as regent, Kame- 
hameha IIL, and Alexander, son of the preced- 
ing, who is now king. Americans exercise a 
powerful influence in the governmental affairs of 
the island. They form a majority of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet ; though numerically small! in 
parliament, they yet control its proceedings, and 








they stand at the head of the agriculturists and 





traders of we group. It will rs semeuherad 
that in 1854, the project of annexing the islands 
to the United States was started, but it has since 
been permitted to die. 

The islanders have not been permitted to pro- 
gress peaceably by those European powers who 
must have a finger in every pie. In 1839, 
France, through the medium of Captain Laplace, 
who visited Honolulu in a French frigate, com. 
pelled the native government to accede to some 
exorbitant demands—the chief of which were 
that French brandies should never pay a higher 
duty than five per cent., that a site should be 
granted for a Catholic cathedral, and that all 
Frenchmen should be tried by a jury of foreign 
residents, selected by the French consul, $20,000 
being deposited in his hands as a guarantee of 
the performance of this treaty. In 1849, the 
notorious consul Dillon got into a dispute with 
the government, and invoked the aid of a French 
war steamer which blockaded the harbor of 
Honolulu, and sent men ashore to occupy the 
fort. The remonstrances of the American com- 
missioner and of the British consul, induced the 
French commander to raise the blockade and 
take his departure. 

But if on this occasion the representative of 
Great Britain took the part of the islanders, it 
was not so in 1843. In that year a British ves- 
sel of war, summoned by the British consul, 
took possession of the islands, and for five 
months they were governed by British commis- 
sioners. Commodore Kearney of the U. 8. 
navy, however, interfered, protested against the 
king’s yielding to the British, and finally the 
British government disclaimed the acts of the 
consul and of Lord Paulet, the agent in this dis- 
graceful business, and formally recognized the 
independence of the islands—an act of justice 
honorably performed and gratefully appreciated. 
It is quite impossible that the English or French 
flag wiil ever wave over the Sandwich Islands, 
If they ever again their independ 
it will be in favor of the United States. 


THE GRANARIES OF CHICAGO, 

The city of Chicago is the great entrepot of 
the prodigious grain trade of the West, and is, 
without a question, the greatest primary grain 
depot in the whole world. The Chicago Maga- 
zine for June contains some statements in refer- 
ence to the grain trade which will doubtless sur- 
prise and interest our readers. 

There are already twelve grain warehouses in 
Chicago, capable of storing upwards of four mil- 
lion bushels of grain, and flour counted as grain. 
Or, their actual capacity for grain besides flour, 
is 3,315,000 bushels. The lowest capacity of 
each is as follows: 700,000 bushels, 650,000 
bushels, 600,000 bushels, 325,000 bushels, 
300,000 bushels, and 200,000 bushels, all com- 
pleted within two years; and 150,000 bushels, 
125,000 bushels, 120,000 bushels, 60,000 bushels, 
45,000 bushels, and 40,000 bushels, among the 
older elevators. Another is being erected to 
contain 650,000 bushels, which will make the 
actual aggregate grain capacity about four mil- 
lions of bushels. In the construction of one of 
these it required two millions, and in another a 
million and a half of Milwaukee brick. A still 
larger one was constructed of plank, by nailing 
one flat upon another. Two others, those of 
Messrs. . Munger & Armour, and of Messrs. 
Gibbs & Griffin, are constructed mostly of oak, 
and were built in the dead of winter. The greater 
part of the oak timber of which their frames 
were was growing in the woods of 
Michigan the November preceding the spring 
they were completed ! 

Messrs. Munger & Armour’s building cost 
$65,000, or including the fixtures, $75,000. It 
can receive grain from cars, teams and canal- 
boats, and ship by lake vessels at the same time, 
having capacity to receive 40,000 bushels per 
day from cars and teams, and 20,000 bushels at 
the same time from four canal-boats ; and it can 
ship with a fair chance, and has done it, 65,000 
bushels a day, on board of lake vessels. There 
are other warehouses that can receive more grain 
from cars, but not from canal-boats. The largest 
one, for instance, the Rock Island Railroad 
warehouse, can unload 300 cars (or about 
100,000 bushels) per day, and can ship into two 
lake vessels at a time, out of four shipping 
spouts, 12,000 bushels of grain per hour. This 
latter can ouly receive by railroad; another one 
near it, besides its capacity to receive 20,000 
bushels per day from cars, can take in 15,000 to 
20,000 bushels from canal-boats, and ship 25,000 
bushels per day by lake craft. 

The shipments by way of the lake alone, are 
prodigious. They amounted, in 1847, to 32,538 
barrels of flour, 1,974,304 bushels wheat, 67,315 
bushels corn ; in 1856, to 169,516 barrels flour, 
8,114,353 bushels wheat, and 11,079,490 bushels 
corn. Reducing flour to bushels of wheat, and 
adding wheat and corn, we have the following 
receipts of those staples at Chicago, for three 
years. In 1854, 11,334,843 bushels; 1855, 
17,344,323 bushels; 1856, 22,466,571 bushels. 
The exports of the same article, during the same 
period, were: in 1854, 9,465,207 bushels; in 
1855, 14,589,900 bushels; in 1856, 20,086,616 
bushels. 

It has been estimated that the average amount 
of grain transported each season, between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, is 150,000 bushels by a good 
propellor, and 80,000 by a brig. At this rate, 
the above amount of grain required a marine 
equal to 50 propellors and 150 brigs, to transport 
it to the eastern markets. The above, however, 
is only the grain in gross. Chicago received and 
shipped large quantities of grain in another 
shape—as pork, beef, whiskey, ete. A consider- 
able falling off of the grain trade is anticipated 
this year, much being required for consumption 
in places where it was raised. The above figures, 
however, will convey an idea of the immense 
business done in the lake city. 














Axcer.—We are told, “let not the sun go 
down on your wrath.” We have heard of s 
very choleric but conscientious old gentleman, 
who, in order to “nurse his wrath to keep it 
warm,” went to Archangel, where the sun does 
not set for six months. 
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DIAMONDS, 

These most peerless gems are worthy of all 
the admiration that the world have lavished on 
thom ; they are terrestrial stars, imprisoned rays 
of sunshine, There is scarcely any simile or 
figure too bold to express their beauty. To ob- 
tain a definite idea of their money value, we | 
have the authority of Mr. Tennant, who, in « 
paper read to the London Society of Arts, stated 
that diamonds are generally weighed by the 
carat, which is equivalent to 4 grains. A dia 
mond of 1 carat is worth $40; 2 carats, $80; 3 
carats, $360; 4 carats, $640; 8 carats, $1000; 
10 carats, $1500; 20 carats, $16,000 ; 30 carats, 
$36,000; 50 carats, $100,000; and 100 carats, 
$400,000, 

The very dust of the diamond is precious 
The demand for diamond dust within a few 
years has increased very materially, on account 
of the increased demand for all articles that are 
made by it, such as cameos, iniaglios, etc. Re- 
cently there has been a discovery made of the 
peculiar power of diamond dust upon steel—it 
gives the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and 
threatens to displace the hone of Hungary. It is 
well known, that in cutting a diamond (the hard- 
est substance in nature), the dust is placed on the 
teeth of the saw—to which it adheres, and thus 
permits the instrament to make its way through 
the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of man to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds; from the dust is obtained the 
perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is 
one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and 
also that adamantine polish which nothing can 
injure or effect save a substance of its own 
nature. 

The power of the diamond upon steel is re- 
markable ; it is known to paralyze the magnet in 
some instayces—and may there not be some pe- 
culiar operation upon steel with which philoso- 
phers have not yet taught us to be familiar | How 
is it that a diamond cast intoa crucible of melted 
iron converts the latter into steel! Whatever 
may be said, it is evident that the diamond dust 
for sharpening razors, knives and cutlery, is a 
novelty which is likely to command the attention 
of the public, whether or not it is agreed that 
there is anything beyond the superior hardness of 
the dust over the steel, to give that keenness of 
edge that has surprised all who have used it. 





——_—_—+ 20> — 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Reader, did you ever note the difference in the 
machinery of clocks and watches, and compare 
their peculiar features 1 We ought to be familiar 
with the mode of measuring time, which some 
employ so well, and others are always intent on 
killing. A watch differs from a clock in its hav- 
ing a vibrating wheel instead of a vibrating pen- 
dulam; and, as in a clock, gravity is always 
pulling the pendulam down to the bottom of its 
arc, which is its natural place of rest, but does not 
fix it there, because the momentum acquired dur- 
ing its fall from one side carries it up to an equal 
height on the other—¢o in a watch, a spring gen- 
erally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balance- 
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wheel, is always pulling this towards a middle 
position of rest, but does not fix it there, because 
the momentum acquired during its approach to 
the middle position from either side carries it 
just as far past on the other side, and the spring 
has to begin its work again. The balance-wheel 
at each vibration allows one tooth of the adjoin- 
ing wheel to pass, as the pendulum does in a 
clock ; and the record of the beats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows. A mainspring is 
used to keep up the motion of the watch, instead 
of the weight used in a clock ; and as @ spring 
acts equally well whatever be its position, 
watch keeps time although carried in the pocket, 
or in a moving ship. In winding up « wateh, 
one turn of the axle on which the key is fixed is 
rendered equivalent, by the train of wheels, to 
about four hundred turns or beats of the balance- 
wheel ; and thas the exertion, daring a few sec- 
onds, of the hand which winds up, gives motion 
for twenty-four or thirty hours. 





“Ye Constapis.”—The Louisville Courier 
tells of rather a keen sheep affair in that city. A 
drover was in with a good flock, which he was 
about selling South; but pending the trade, 
a constable levied upon the sheep for an old 
debt, and drove them into an enclosure. The 

the ble was out of sight, the 
drover sold them to another man, who turned 
them in with another flock. At last accounts, 
the constable was trying to “ identify ’’ his sheep. 

Se nae 

Javan Brack.—When a girl ie married in 
Japan, her teeth are blackened by some corrosive 
substance, and remain so always, to show that « 
woman is a widow or married. It is one 
of the most curious customs of a very curious 
people. 








Gen. Wickes. —Whatever may be thought | 


of this gentleman, it is certain that be has one 

merit—that of making short speeches. His 

average time in speaking is two minutes. He 

evidently imitates the laconism of Napoleon IL 
‘=ooorr — 

Taat Gunn —The Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
Vertiser insists that the comet did strike the earth 
on the 16th of Jane. We didn’t perceive it, and 
if it hits so lightly, all we have to say is—bring 
on another comet! we can stand it. 

A Lavy Lauriiomtes.—Mrs, Eaton, of 
Jersey City, has been appointed lamplighter by 
the Common Council—not the first woman who 
has dealt in sparks and kindled a fame 
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Tue Aumy Woum.—This destructive pest 
has been “ bobbing around” among the wheat 
and other green crops in Maryland, causing 

considerable injury. 

2m 

Bercugr's Convewrrion. The butchers are 
to hold a national convention in September. 
“My tablew! meat it is—I set it down,” a 
Hamlet says. 





Wuatenone.—Umbrelias have “ riz” in com 




















| rilers of the group. It will be remembered 
‘tin 1854, the project of annexing the islands 
ihe United States was started, but it has since 
n permitted to die. 
Che islanders have not been permitted to pro- 
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.0 visited Honolulu in a French frigate, com- 
ed the native government to accede to some 
urbitant demands—the chief of which were 
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e his departure. 
Sut if on this ion the rep ive of 
vat Britain took the part of the islanders, it 
6 not so in 1843. In that year a British ves- 
of war, summoned by the British consul, 
k possession of the islands, and for five 
oaths they were governed by British commis- 
ners. Commodore Kearney of the U. 8. 
y, however, interfered, protested against the 
1g’8 yielding to the British, and finally the 
tish government disclaimed the acts of the 
sul and of Lord Paulet, the agent in this dis- 
ceful business, and formally recognized the 
ependence of the islands—an act of justice 
vorably performed and gratefully appreciated. 
‘3 quite impossible that the English or French 
.; will ever wave over the Sandwich Islands. 
they ever again their independ 
vill be in favor of the United States. 


THE GRANARIES OF CHICAGO, 
‘he city of Chicago is the great entrepot of 
‘| « prodigious grain trade of the West, and is, 
hout a question, the greatest primary grain 
ot in the whole world. The Chicago Maga- 
.e for June some stat in refer- 
e to the grain trade which will doubtless sur- 
se and interest our readers. 
here are already twelve grain warehouses in 
\cago, capable of storing upwards of four mil- 
« bushels of grain, and flour counted as grain. 
. their actual capacity for grain besides flour, 
3,315,000 bushels. The lowest capacity of 
‘h is as follows: 700,000 bushels, 650,000 
hels, 600,000 bushels, 325,000 bushels, 
‘0,000 bushels, and 200,000 bushels, all com- 
‘ved within two years; and 150,000 bushels, 
000 bushels, 120,000 bushels, 60,000 bushels, 
»» 000 bushels, and 40,000 bushels, among the 
ver elevators. Another is being erected to 
itain 650,000 bushels, which will make the 
ual aggregate grain capacity about four mil- 
1ns of bushels. In the construction of one of 
\ se it required two millions, and in another a 
ilion and a half of Milwaukee brick. A still 
rger one was constructed of plank, by nailing 
‘8 flat upon another. Two others, those of 
ossrs.. Munger & Armour, and of Messrs. 
bbs & Griffin, are constructed mostly of oak, 
(were built in the dead of winter. The greater 
tof the oak timber of which their frames 
ere posed, was growing in the woods of 
‘ chigan the November preceding the spring 
y were completed ! 
vessrs. Munger & Armour’s building cost 
. »,000, or including the fixtures, $75,000. It 
receive grain from cars, teams and canal- 
ats, and ship by lake vessels at the same time, 
ving capacity to receive 40,000 bushels per 
‘y from cars and teams, and 20,000 bushels at 
» same time from four canal-boats; and it can 
ip with a fair chance, and has done it, 65,000 
‘hels a day, on board of lake vessels. There 
.« other warehouses that can receive more grain 
m cars, but not from canal-boats. The largest 
», for instance, the Rock Island Railroad 
\ irehouse, can unload 300 cars (or about 
0,000 bushels) per day, and can ship into two 
e vessels at a time, out of four shipping 
outs, 12,000 bushels of grain per hour. This 
ier can only receive by railroad; another one 
ur it, besides its capacity to receive 20,000 
shels per day from cars, can take in 15,000 to 
000 bushels from canal-boats, and ship 25,000 
hels per day by lake craft. 
Che shipments by way of the lake alone, are 
digious. They amounted, in 1847, to 32,538 
rels of flour, 1,974,304 bushels wheat, 67,315 
hels corn ; in 1856, to 169,516 barrels flour, 
14,353 bushels wheat, and 11,079,490 bushels 
n. Reducing flour to bushels of wheat, and 
ling wheat and corn, we have the following 
eipts of those staples at Chicago, for three 
irs. In 1854, 11,334,843 bushels; 1855, 
344,323 bushels; 1856, 22,466,571 bushels. 
e exports of the same article, during the same 
iod, were: in 1854, 9,465,207 bushels; in 
5, 14,589,900 bushels; in 1856, 20,086,616 
hels. 
't has been estimated that the average amount 
srain transported each season, between Chi- 
o and Buffalo, is 150,000 bushels by a good 
pellor, and 80,000 by a brig. At this rate, 
above amount of grain required a marine 
al to 50 propellors and 150 brigs, to transport 
) the eastern markets. The above, however, 
nly the grain in gross. Chicago received and 
ped large quantities of grain in another 
pe—as pork, beef, whiskey, ete. A consider- 
falling off of the grain trade is anticipat 
year, much being required for ¢ p 
laces where it was raised. The above figures, 
ever, will convey an idea of the immense — 
ness done in the lake city. 























\NGER.—We are told, “let not the sun go 
‘n on your wrath.” We have heard of a 
- choleric but conscientious old gentleman, 
, in order to “nurse his wrath to keep it 
m,” went to Archangel, where the sun does 
set for six months. 
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DIAMONDS. 

These most peerless gems are worthy of all 
the admiration that the world have lavished on 
them; they are terrestrial stars, imprisoned rays 
of sunshine. There is scarcely any simile or 
figure too bold to express their beauty. To ob- 
tain a definite idea of their money value, we 
have the authority of Mr. Tennant, who, in a 
paper read to the London Society of Arts, stated 
that di ds are g liy weighed by the 
carat, which is equivalent to 4 grains. A dia- 
mond of 1 carat is worth $40; 2 carats, $80; 3 
carats, $360; 4 carats, $640; 8 carats, $1000; 
10 carats, $1500; 20 carats, $16,000 ; 30 carats, 
$36,000; 50 carats, $100,000; and 100 carats, 
$400,000. 

The very dust of the diamond is precious. 
The demand for diamond dust within a few 
years has increased very materially, on account 
of the increased demand for all articles that are 
made by it, such as cameos, intaglios, etc. Re- 
cently there has been a discovery made of the 
peculiar power of diamond dust upon steel—it 





‘gives the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and 


threatens to displace the hone of Hungary. It is 
well known, that in cutting a diamond (the hard- 
est substance in nature), the dust is placed on the 
teeth of the saw—to which it adheres, and thus 
permits the instrument to make its way through 
the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of man to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds ; from the dust is obtained the 
perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is 
one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and 
also that adamantine polish which nothing can 
injure or effect save a substance of its own 
nature. 

The power of the diamond upon steel is re- 
markable ; it is known to paralyze the magnetin 
some instagces—and may there not be some pe- 
culiar operation upon steel with which philoso- 
phers have not yet taught us to be familiar ? How 
is it that a diamond cast into a crucible of melted 
iron converts the latter into steel? Whatever 
may be said, it is evident that the diamond dust 
for sharpening razors, knives and cutlery, is a 
novelty which is likely to command the attention 
of the public, whether or not it is agreed that 
there is anything beyond the superior hardness of 
the dust over the steel, to give that keenness of 
edge that has surprised all who have used it. 





CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Reader, did you ever note the difference in the 
machiuery of clocks and watches, and compare 
their peculiar features ? We ought to be familiar 
with the mode of measuring time, which some 
employ so well, and others are always intent on 
killing. A watch differs from a clock in its hav- 
ing a vibrating wheel instead of a vibrating pen- 
dulam; and, as in a clock, gravity is always 
pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of its 
arc, which is its natural place of rest, but does not 
fix it there, because the momentum acqui’ -d dur- 
ing its fall from one side carries it up to an equal 
height on the other—so in a watch, a spring gen- 
erally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balance- 
wheel, is always pulling this towards a middle 
position of rest, but does not fix it there, because 
the momentum acquired during its approach to 
the middle position from either side carries it 
just as far past on the other side, and the spring 
has to begin its work again. The balance-wheel 
at each vibration allows one tooth of the adjoin- 
ing wheel to pass, as the pendulum does in a 
clock ; and the record of the beats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows. A mainspring is 
used to keep up the motion of the watch, instead 
of the weight used in a clock ; and as a spring 
acts equally well whatever be its position, a 
watch keeps time although carried in the pocket, 
or ina moving ship. In winding up a watch, 
one turn of the axle on which the key is fixed is 
rendered equivalent, by the train of wheels, to 
about four hundred turns or beats of the bal 


WORD-PAINTING. 

It is very difficult to paint by words a scene so 
vividly that an artist can form an adequate con- 
ception of it and transfer it to canvass. Yet a 
few gifted writers possess this rare art—this 
happy faculty of seizing the exactly fitting words, 
and of absolutely painting the landscape that 
presents itself to their vision. Take the follow- 
ing from Hawthorne, and admire its power and 
beauty : 

“Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, yet 
the tranquil woods seem hardly satisfied to allow 
it passage. The trees are rooted on the very 
verge of the water, and dip their pendant 
branches into it. At one spot, there is a lofty 
bank, on the slope of which grow some hem- 
locks, declining across the stream, with out- 
stretched arms, as if resolute to take the plunge. 
In other places, the banks are almost on a level 
with the water—so that the quiet congregation 
of trees set their feet in the flood, and are fringed 
with foliage down to the surface. Cardinal flow- 
ers kindle their spiral flames, and illuminate the 
dark nooks among the shrubbery. The pond- 
lily grows abundantly along the margin; that 
delicious flower which, as Thoreau tells me, 
opens its virgin bosom to the first sunlight, and 
perfects its being through the magic of that 
genial kiss. He has beheld beds of them unfold- 
ing in due succession, as the sunrise stole grad- 
ually from flower to flower; a sight not to be 
hoped for, unless when a poet adjusts his inward 
eye to a proper focus with the outward organ. 
Grape-vines, here and there, twine themselves 
around shrub and tree, and hang their clusters 
over the water, within reach of the boatman’s 
hand. Oftentimes, they unite two trees of alien 
race in an inextricable twine, marrying the hem- 
lock and the maple against their will, and en- 
riching them with a purple offspring of which 
neither is the parent. One of these ambitious 
parasites has climbed into the upper branches of 
a tall white pine, and is still ascending from 
bough to bough, unsatisfied, till it shall crown 
the tree’s airy summit with a wreath of its broad 
foliage, and a cluster of its grapes.” 





LIFE IN ‘THE MIDDLE AGES, 

Rude were the manners then; a man and his 
wife ate off the same trencher; a few wooden- 
handled knives, with blades of rugged iron, were 
aluxury for the great—candles unknown. A 
servant-girl held a torch at supper; one or two 
mugs of coarse brown earthern ware formed all 
the drinking apparatus in the house. Rich gen- 
tlemen wore clothes of unlined leather. Ordi- 
nary persons scarcely ever touched flesh meat. 
Noble mansions drank little or no wine in the 
summer ; a little corn seemed wealth. Women 
had trivial marriage portions; even rich women 
dressed extremely plain. The chief part of a 
family’s expenses was what the males spent in 
arms and horses, none of which, however, were 
either very good or veryshowy; and grandees 
had to lay out money on their lofty towers. In 
Dante’s comparatively polished times, ladies be- 
gan to paint their cheeks by way of finery, going 
to the theatre, and to use less assiduity in spin- 
ning and playing distaff. What is only a symp- 
tom of prosperity in large, is the sure sign of 
ruin in the small tastes. So in Florence we 
might very well deplore what in London or 
Paris would be praised, or cause a smile. 
Wretchedly indeed plebeians hovelled; and if 
noble castles were cold and dreary everywhere, 
they were infinitely worse in Italy, from the hor- 
rible modes of torture and characteristic cruelty, 
too frightful to dwell on. Few of the infamous 
structures built at the time treated of, stand, at 
present, yet their ruins disclose rueful corners. 





Peart-Huntinc.—The Oswego Times learns 
that a young man named Stone lately commenced 
investigations in Nine Mile Creek, in the town of 





wheel ; and thus the exertion, during a few sec- 
onds, of the hand which winds up, gives motion 
for twenty-four or thirty hours. 





“Ye ConstaBie.”—The Louisville Courier 
tells of rather a keen sheep affair in that city. A 
drover was in with a good flock, which he was 
about selling South; but pending the trade, 
a constable levied upon the sheep for an old 
debt, and drove them into an enclosure. The 

the ble was out of sight, the 
drover sold them to another man, who turned 
them in with another flock. At last accounts, 
the constable was trying to “identify ” his sheep. 








JAPAN Biack.—When a girl is married in 
Japan, her teeth are blackened by some corrosive 
substance, and remain so always, to show that a 
woman is a widow or married. It is one 
of the most curious customs of a very curious 
people. 





Gen. Watker.—Whatever may be thought 
of this gentleman, it is certain that he has one 
merit—that of making short speeches. His 
average time in speaking is two minutes. He 
evidently imitates the laconism of Napoleon I. 





+ 

Taat Comet.—The Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
Vertiser insists that the comet did strike the earth 
on the 16th of June. We didn’t perceive it, and 
if it hits so lightly, all we have to say is—bring 
on another comet! we can stand it. 

pee ae = 

A Lapy Lamp.igHTer.—Mrs. Eaton, of 
Jersey City, has been appointed lamplighter by 
the Common Council—not the first woman who 
has dealtin sparks and kindled a flame. 

Tue Army Worm.—This destructive pest 
has been “bobbing around” among the wheat 
and other green crops in Maryland, causing 
considerable injury. 





Burcuer’s Convention.—The butchers are 
to hold a national convention in September. 
“My tablets! meat it is—I set it down,” as 
Hamlet says. 





Wuatesone.—Umbrellas have “ riz” in con- 
sequence of the enormous consumption of whale- 
bone for the inflation of skirts. 





Hannibal, and p d some fifteen hundred 
muscles. On opening them he succeeded in ob- 
taining four hundred pearls,averaging in size from 
a pin’s head to a large pea. These pearls have 
been examined, and p d the i 
article. 











Ratner Doustror.—A Frenchman once saw 
a gentleman walk up to an open snuff-box in the 
hands of another, and take a pinch of snutf, hav- 
ing prefaced the act with the words—“ May I 
take the liberty?” On the next day the French- 
man went into a tobacco-shop, and asked for 
half a pound of liberty ! 





Recruits.—Uncle Sam’s officers are drum- 
ming up recruits for service in Utah, California, 
Oregon, etc. ‘Good pay, genteel clothing, and 
the best medical attendance,” are the induce- 
ments to sons of Mars and papas to enlist. 





Miuitary.—The City Guards are raising a |, 


battalion to consist of four companies, to be uni- 
formed in gray, and drilled in the most thorough 
manner. Boston has the material for an un- 
equalled battalion. 





Rurat Boston.—Some one writes to the 
New York Times: ‘A New Yorker in Boston 
is struck at all times by the simple, country-like 
manner of most people he comes by chance in 
contact with.” 





teeta 
Owns 17.—Renter, the cashier, who lately 
embezzled 350,000 florins from the Bank of 
Vienna, has made a full confession of his guilt. 
The bank directors, of course, are anti- Renters. 





Sounp Maxims.—A kiss is worth a thousand 
kicks. A kind word is more valuable to the 
lost, than a mine of gold. 

Juvenite Stars.—Mr. George Vandenhoff 
and Mr. Manager Barry, have each a “ blessed 
baby” to receive their paternal care. 





Srerer.—If a man will insist on cheating 
Sleep, her “twin-sister, Death,” will avenge the 
insult. 





Guiutrroxy.—A great many human beings dig 
their graves with their teeth—they over-eat. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The board of naval officers are in favor of 
Blythe Island, Ga., for a navy yard. 

Stanley says—“If you do not rise early you 
can make progress in nothing.” 

It is said the sea-serpent has been actually cap- 
tured at Algoa Bay. Glad it’s all over. 

He who is strong enough to root out a vice, 
should go and plant a virtue. 

The splendid Tacon theatre at Havana was 
recently sold for $690,000. 

Kimball has just obtained a shell washed up 
by the “tide in the affairs of men.” 

At Northampton, Mass., this spring, Mr. 
Wright has caught 100 dozen wild pigeons. 

Advice generally requires some very powerful 
argument in order to be taken. 

A New York writer goes in for beans instead 
of potatoes—the latter are so high. 

The portrait of the printer of the “ Book of 
Fate ’”’ has been placed in the British Museum. 

In a severe hail storm in Buchanan Co., Mo., 
lately, cattle and a man were killed. 

Musiciaas say that to get up a “flourish of 
horns ”’ you have only got to tease a cross bull. 

Crinoline dresses are used by female smugglers 
to bring goods through the barriers at Paris. 

The want of goods is easily repaired, but the 
poverty of the soul is irreparable. 

At Hammerfest, the most northerly town of 
Europe, cattle are sometimes fed on refuse fish. 

The motto “ millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute,” originated with C. C. Pinckney. 

The history of most lives may be classed un- 
der three heads : follies, faults and mysteries. 

That which costs little is too dear when it is 
unnecessary. 

Seneca wrote in praise of poverty ata gold 
table, with two millions at interest. 

Imagination in love, like gas in a balloon, 
raises it above the earth. 

The most sparkling flame of Wit expires 
against the steadfast walls of Truth. 

Grief is like smoking in a damp country—at 
first a necessity, afterwards an indulgence. 

Inclination never wants an excuse—if one 
wont do, a dozen others may be found. 

Alas, for the vanity of human enjoyment! we 
grow weary of even our own perfection. 

Imagination, it has been said, is a good ser- 
vant, but a bad master. 





A ROYAL SPECULATOR, 

The greatest petticoated speculator of the day 
in Europe is Queen Christina, late of Spain. 
The passion with which this female Plutus 
launches into financial enterprises astounds the 
small fry among her male competitors. Not 
long ago this ex-royal lady went to Rome, no- 
body in Paris knew why. Soon she commenced 
to construct a magnificent place there—another 
mystery. But now the mystery is solved. 
Christina has obtained “from the Pope an im- 
mense railroad concession, and on such terms as 
will double her recent great fortune. Her profits 
were so palpable that his holiness said to her 
that his people would murmur unless one or 
more of his own subjects were sharers in the en- 
terprise. Christina was obliged to consent, and 
the pope’s chief minister, the Cardinal Antonelli, - 
was added to the d ts of ion—still 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘The West Point Cadet: or, The Turns of Fortune's 
Wheel,”’ a story by Ben: Perizy Poors 

* Thoughts on Life,” verses by Mrs. E. G@. Axprews. 

* Our Poor Relation,” a tale by Ricuarp Cransaaw. 

“Of Love Thee,” stanzas by M. Porter, Jz 

* Seal Hunting,” a nautical sketch by Faspsrick W. 
SAUNDERS. 

“Te Deum Laudamus a poem by James FRANKLIN 


ITs. 

* The Choice,” a tale by Mancarer Verne 

‘* Mary Van Husen,” verses by Mrs. L. 8. Goopwix. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine view in Charlestown, Mass . Navy Yard, showing 
the Sloop-of-war Cumberland, and an accurate sketch of 
surrounding localities. 

An ideal represention of rural life, depicting what may 
be termed the Rugged Path. 

Two patriotic representations of Fourth of July Scenes 
on Boston Common, on Independent Day. 

Nine characteristic scenes of city low life, from accu- 
rate representations of street vagrancy in New York. 

The Beacon Regatta Cup, the prize won on the recent 
boat race on Charies River. 

Statue of Queen Victoria, recently raised in Peel Park, 
Salsford, England. 

Portrait of Sir Jameetjee Jejeebhoy, a distinguished and 
wealthy East Indian Parsee Merchant, whose deeds of 
public-spirited benevolence have won for him an enviable 
reputation in the Eastern world. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 

0G One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per aunum. 





Foreign tems. 

Anna and Mary Howitt, and Mrs. Browning 
have become, it is said, deeply interested in 
Spiritualism. 

During the last seven years India has drained 
the world of nearly 400,000,000 of silver rupees 
—or £40,000,000 sterling. 

The funeral of Douglas Jerrold took place on 
the 15th ult., and was attended by a large number 
of the most eminent men of literature and art. 

The great Handel Festival took place at the 
crystal palace, Sydenham, on the 15th, the band 
and chorus numbering twenty-five hundred per- 
sons, ‘There was a very large attendance. 

Baron Marochetti is engaged on a colossal 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, which 
will be raised in St. Paul’s, if the design meets 
the approval of the government. 

A regular service of screw steamers is now 
established between the ports of Kiel (Holstein) 
and St. Petersburg, the departures from either 
port taking place every Saturday morning. 

A great number of the Hungarian political 
refugees located in London, have applied for 
passports at the Austrian Legation, having em- 
braced the emperor’s act of clemency. 

Gutta percha, in plates as thin as paper, is 
said to have been found highly beneficial in cases 
of gout and rheumatism. Slight irritation of the 
skin is somewhat induced, but is temporary. 

Marshal Vaillant is said to have communicated 
to the French Academy the discovery that 
anesthetics (ether, chloroform, etc.) have the 
power of destroying all kinds of insects inimical 


Quill and Scissors. 


The editor of the Portsmouth Chronicle says : 
“ Being in York, Me., a few days since, we had 
the pleasure of sitting in a chair six hundred 
years old, which formerly belonged to one of the 
Doges of Venice—has stood on the Bridge of 
Sighs, and is now the property of Captain Put- 
nam of York, who brought it from the seat of its 
faded glory. It is of oak, quaintly carved, much 
worm-eaten, and with rude inlaying.” 

Two watchmen in Philadelphia recently set a 
fex: old papers on fire, at midnight, on the stairs 
of a large building, and when they were neariy 
burned out, extinguished them. The next morn- 
ing one of them reported it as a fire which they 
had discovered and extinguished at great per- 
sonal trouble, but the other not being “up to 
snuff,” the whole affair leaked out. 

In Chicago, the other day, a broker lost the 
key of his safe. The lock, door, sides, and top 
and bottom of the safe defied gunpowder and 
steel. The means of meeting Fis engagements 
were inside the aught thing. ut so much time 
was lost in the etfort to open it, that the broker 





| could not borrow or “carry over,” in the last 


half hour, and his credit was ruined. 

The number of packages of earthernware 
shipped from Liverpool to the United States for 
the last six years averages about 100,000 crates 
per annum ; the entire shipments from Liverpool 
to all parts of the worid average about 170,000 
per annum ; the United States, therefore, receive 
more than one half of all that is exported. 


It is reported that a poor insane woman, hail- 
ing from Massachusetts, is in jail in Hanover, 
Va., the insane asylums not admitting citizens of 
other States. In her lucid moments, she gives 
her name as Martha W. Gould, and says she 
formeriy worked in a Lowell factory. 

Mr. Patrick H. Keith, of North Auburn, Me., 
has a cow, part Durham, five years old, which 
gave in seven days, 77 quarts of milk, from 
which milk twelve and three fourths pounds of but- 
ter were made. The cow had no extra feed— 
nothing but common pasturage. 

In the county districts of Bavaria, Sunday 
schools are to be established this autumn for giv- 
ing instruction in rural economy, the best way 
of — farmers’ accounts, and also introduc- 
ing these branches of education into the primary 
schools. 

Besides their papers published in Utah, the 
Mormons have one in New York, one in San 
Francisco, one in England, one in Wales, and 
one in cach of the countries of Denmark, Switz- 
erland and Australia. 

Since the withdrawal of a large number of 
steamboats, the quantity of fish in the Ohio is 
said to have largely increased. The boats are 
supposed to have disturbed the fish in the spawn- 
ing, and thus diminished the number. 

According to Mr. Phillips of London, the 
chances of un ordinary felon’s a from pun- 
ishment in 1000 trials, are 270; and the chances 
of a murderer’s escape from punishment in 1000 
trials, 712. 

The most colossal piece of railway work in 
existence will certainly be the tunnel which it is 





to the preservation of corn. 


The mayoress of Liverpool is about to be 
presented with a silver cradle (in accordance 
with a custom of that municipality), to com- 
memorate the birth of a child during her hus- 
band’s year of office. 


oe 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


He that hath no money needeth no purse. 


Few things are impossible to industry and 
skill. 


A mother’s purity refines the child’s heart and 





maintaining the affair in the family. The pope, 
once seized with the mania of modern progress, 
next determined on establishing a National 
Bank in Rome. Qucen Christina and the 
Cardinal Antonelli again appear as principal 
operatgrs. 





RAINY DAYS. 

In general, Johnson teils us, the number of 
rainy days is greatest near the sea, and decreases 
in proportion the further we penetrate into the 
interior. On the eastern side of Ireland, it 
rains 208 days of the year; in the Netherlands 
on 170; in England, France, and the North of 
Germany, and in the Gulf of Finland, on from 
152 to 155 days; on the plateau of Germany on 
131; and in Poland on 158 days; while on the 
plains of the Volga, at Kasan, it rains on 90, 
and in the interior of Siberia, only on 60 days 
of the year. In Western Europe it rains on 
twice as many days as in Eastern Europe; in 
Ireland on three times as many days as in Italy 
and south of Spain. 

Krxpness.—Some good hearted writer re- 
marks :—Would it not please you to pick up a 
string of pearls, drops of gold, diamonds and 
precious stones as you pass along the street? It 
would make you feel happy for a month to come. 
Such happiness you can give to others. How, 
do youask? By dropping sweet words, kind 
remarks and pleasant smiles as you pass along. 
These are true pearls and precious stones which 
can never be lost; of which none can deprive 
you. 








Western New York Portry.—A Buffalo 
poet wishing to say that the follies of his friend 
shall be forgotten, while his virtues ever remain 
in liveliest remembrance, expresses himself in 
this wise : 

“Thy virtues I'd paint in colors of light, 
Thy follies I'd engrave on the sand.” 


LavuGcuTEeR.—The mother of Goethe is report- 
ed to have said, that “ he who laughs can commit 
no deadly sin.” That depends upon the kind of 
laugh. We have heard a laugh from a human 
shark that would have frozen the blood of a fiend. 

Harriness.—We must have within us the 
elements of happiness, and then the heart’s sun- 
shine will cross our threshold, whether it be a 
palace or a cottage. 





—_— 





Dreaprut AccipENt.—A man attempted to 
seize a favorable opportunity a few days since, 
but his hold slipped and he fell to the ground 
considerably injured. 

AsTRONOMICAL.—Forty-four planetoids have 
been discovered, orbitally circulating between 
the planets, Mars and Jupiter. 








Tue Greex Press.—There are eighteen 
newspapers in the city of Athens. McKalopot- 
hakes is the editor of the last started. 





Those who abandon a friend for a single error 
know little of the human character. 

Industry is the purse, frugality the strings— 
but they should not be tied in a hard knot. 

Men are always murmuring at the hardships 
of this world, yet how they dread to leave it! 

Those persons are wretchedly mistaken who 
think laughing wicked or the sign of an unholy 
heart. 


Fancy rules over two-thirds of the universe : 
the past and future ; while reality is contined to 
the present. 

Eloquence is of two kinds—that of the heart, 
which is called divine; and that of the head, 
which is made up of conceit and sophistry. 

The liberal spirit feeds in pastures of perpetual 
greenness, and basks in heaven’s own sunshine, 
and bathes in crystal streams of pleasure. 

There is often in the heart some innate im- 

of the beings we are to love that leads to 
our first sight of them almost an air of recogni- 
tion. 

Quaint old Fuller says, “‘ Let him who expects 
one class of society to prosper in the highest de- 
gree, while the other is in distress, try whether 
one side of his face can smile while the other is 
pinched.” 

Literature gives women a real and pro) 
weight in society, but they must use it with diz. 
cretion ; if the stocking is blue, the petticoat 
must be long, as my friend Jeffrey says: the 
want of this has furnished food for ridicule in all 
ages. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Why is a crack in the wall like Izaak Walton 
the angler? Because it’s a fissure. 

The sieve through which the man strained 
every nerve is for sale at less than first cost. 

It is said that the “pillars” of liberty are 
stuffed with the feathers of the American Kagle. 

Why are there three objections to taking a 
glass of brandy! (Kaze there are three scruples 
to a dram. 

An Irish gentleman lately fought a duel with 
his intimate friend, because he jocosely asserted 
that he was born without a shirt to his back ! 

Punch says experience is like a flannel waist- 
coat, that we do not think of putting on until we 
have caught cold. 

Voltaire said he never was ruined but twice in 
his life :—once when he lost a law-suit, and once 
when he gained one. 

Never marry until you can face the music of 
the butcher, grocer, dress-maker, twenty-three 
cousins, and several babies. 

There are two diseases never known to prove 
fatal, viz., Enlargement of the heart, and /nform- 
ation of the brain. 

Why are country girls’ cheeks like well-print- 
ed cotton! Because they are warranted to wash 
and keep color. 

A person pretending to have seen a ghost, was 
asked what the apparition said to him. “How 
should I know ?” he replied, “Iam not skilled 
in the dead languages !”” 

A fellow just returned from a fight, in which 
he came off second best, was asked what made 
him look so sheepish. “ Because,” said he, 
“T’ve been, and got /amm’d.” 

It is ramored that the last and greatest curios- 
ity of the age has just been received at the Mu- 
seum. It is the gun with which the question is 


popped. A large supply will soon be manufac- 
fared for the uss of bachial young men. 








in ¢ plation to make through Mount Cenis, 
in Sardinia, as it will be not less than 12,700 
metres in length. 


Stight hopes of the recovery of Mdlle. Rachel 
are entertained by the Paris medical faculty. 
‘The great tragedienne is still at Montpelier, 
sinking fast into a hopeless decline. 

‘The kingdom of Hanover, Germany, accord- 
ing to # recent census, has 1,819,777 inhabitants, 
divided into 376,868 families, occupying 206,015 
dwehings. 

The seventh annual Fair of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society will be held at Montpelier 
on the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th days of September 
next. 

‘The copyright of Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of 
the Queeus ot Kugland”’ has been sold at auc- 
tion for £6900. She received £2000 for the 
copyright. 

Seventeen Sisters of Mercy sailed from South- 
ampton in the Brazilian steamer Avon, to attend 
the yellow fever hospital in Kio de Janeiro. 


‘Lwenty-seven cases of Mosaics and other in- 
teresting relics of antiquity, discovered at Car- 
thage, nave just been forwarded to England. 

‘Lhe Lonuon ‘Limes advocates the abolition of 
slavery iu Cuba, us the only effectual means of 
checking the slave trade. 

A down-east editor advises his readers if 
they wish to get teeth inserted gratis, to go and 
steal fruit where his watch-dog is on guara. 


Pearis in large numbers, some of them of 
great value, conunue wo be found at Oswego. 


According to the State Register, California 
contains 507,067 inhabitants. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Enos J. Stone 
to Miss Addie Robbins. 

by Kev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Hiram Curtis to Miss 
Amanda M. M‘liett. 

By Kev. Mr. Capen, Mr. Henry F. Shaw to Miss Char- 
lotte A. Locke. 

By Kev Mr. Streeter, Mr. George W. Griffin to Miss 
Eveline Morse. 

By Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. Henry Nelson Blom to Miss 
Mary B. McCullough. 

at Caufbridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner. Mr. Oren B. 
French to Miss Sophia E. W. Cowden. 

At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Btephen A. 
Harmou to Miss Josephine Prince. 

At Melrose, by Kev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. DeWitt C. Car- 
peuter to Miss Vesuti 2. Carpenter, both of e 

At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Miarviu, Dr. W. W. Codman, 
of Boston, to Miss Klien train. 

At Lyuu, by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. George B. Adams to 
Miss Aoby B. Dehver 

At Saiem, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. Gearge K. Frost 
to Mrs. Lucy Auu Ceuter, both of Wenham. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr Herbert, Mr. William 
Hibbs w Mies Mary Aun Griffin. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Henry L. Garrett 
to Miss Kilen M. Dudiey. 

At Saltebury Miils, by Rev. Dr. Byram, Mr James C. 
Wilson to Miss Sarah BK. UC. Morrill. 

At Sprngheld, by Kev. Mr. Parsons, Mr. Henry 8. 
Flagg to Mrs. Uaroline G. Bartiett. 

At Wilmingtou, N.C., by Kev. Dr. Deane, Dr. Henry 
W. Mason, of Boswn. w Miss Marian Gage. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Enoch Rust, 76; Mrs. Elizabeth F. C. 
Thackray, 31: Mre. Susan L. Janes, 37; Miss Lucey Me- 
lntire, 38; Mrs. Maria C. Pratt, 26. o 

At Cambridge, Mr. Augustus Stedman, 40. 

At Roxbury, Mira Mary Otto, 24; Mrs. Kebecos Hayes, 














72. 

‘At Charlestown, Widow Sarah Rand, 67. 

At Chelsea, Mr. L. Atkinson, 51 

At Milton, Mr. John D. Johnson, 23; Mrs. Elisa Kelsen 
Currier, 32. 

At Georgetown, Mr. Thomas W. Aiken, 34. 

At Marbiehead, Mre. t Ross, 76; Mr. Benjamin 
Chadwick, 0); Mrs Page by be voy” w. o 

t Newburyport, Mr. u Wells Foster, 2). 
ri v4 Daniel H. Withereil, 48. 


At New Bedford, Mrs. Ruth A Tillinghast, A; Mr. 
Kodolphus H. Wileox. 
At South Scituate, Mrs. Isabella Thayer Nye, of Cin- 


At Pittsfield, Widow Amps Ticknor, 85. : 
AtB Me., Elias Upton, Esq., formeriy of An- 
dover, Mass. 


‘At Rastport, -» Mrs. Elisabeth Pike, 96. 

At Fitzwilliam, N. H., Mr. Newell Bent, 6. 

At New York, Dr John Neilson. #3. 

At Goshen, Ind., Mr. Cophas Hawks, formerty of Deer- 
field, Mass, 83. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. ]} 
A STORY ABOUT AURORA, 


BY LENA LINDEN. 


Darkness reigned o'er all the land, 
And brooded o'er the sea, 

Encircling with its gloomy band 
Dim, drear immensity. 


«», No twinkling star illumed the world; 
The earth was void and waste, 
And goblin shapes their wings unfurled 
In the silence deep and vast. 


Grim Chaos with his darkling train 
Held revel wild and mad, 

Strange flitting o’er the troubled main, 
In storms and darkness clad. 


Death, Sorrow, Wailing and Despair 
With visage wan appeared, 

And Horror, with her unbound hair 
Upraised with fear and dread. 


But hear! now list! the restless sea 
Has stilled its deep-voiced roar, 

And the haggard forms of darkuess flee, 
To come again no more. 


For each spectral, gaunt and goblin form, 
And the moaning, heaving sea, 

Have heard a voice above the storm— 
The voice of Deity. 


«*Let there be light!” the Ruler says, 
And lo! before him stands 
A maiden clad in golden rays, 
With beauty in her hands. 


She smiles, and glimmering through the night 
Bright beams of sunshine fall, 

Robing the earth in garments bright, 
At her sweet, rippling call. 


No longer does the darkness brood 
Unmingled with fair hope and cheer, 

For God hath said that light is good, 
And he hath sent Aurora here. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MAY OF POMERANIA. 
BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


A tTHORNY thick wood, without other paths 
than those made by cattle and wild beasts, sepa- 
rated the province which has always been known 
for that reason as Transylvania, from the western 
districts, and many centuries ago it was more 
vast and intricate than at present. Conrad, the 
Lord of Swabia, had been delayed upon the way, 
and his retainers having advanced a day’s jour- 
ney and now waiting for him beyond, it happened 
that he was traversing this vast forest alone, and 
at midnight, and doubting somewhat if on the 
path he had intended. Now and then his fright- 
ened beast gave a low whinny at the savage 
noises of the wood, a pine cone dropping down 
sharply would startle him from the path, and the 
low, hanging boughs of the forest, wet with per- 
petual dew, brushing continually across his face, 
caused him to be controlled with difficulty by his 
fearless rider. Suddenly, faint and vibratory, a 
single toll of a bell fell on the air, a moment’s 
pause and then another and another, slow and 
distant. It sounded as if some human life must 
be near, but then it was a “ passing bell,” and 
there must be death also. The ground he was 
crossing had been very marshy, so that he had 
frequently felt it impossible to advance or retire, 
and the thickest darkness surrounded him. As 
he proceeded now, the wood grew gradually 
thinner, the soil firmer, and he seemed to be is- 
suing on a bowery lane. The sound of the bell 
struck close and dead upon his ear, as if opposed 
by some solid mass ; at last, wherever the chapel 
might be, he had passed it, and this amphitheatre 
of open space in the heart of the forest, could 
not have exceeded a rod, ere a torch flashed up 
before him, and steadily d ded; ina 
a tall groom stood beside his saddle. 

“Come,” said he, “ he has need of thee !’”” 

Rather wondering, the Lord of Swabia said : 

“ And who is he, my friend ?” 

“The Baron Stahl, my master. Hush! he 
dies. Come!” and taking Conrad’s bridle he 
led the horse on. 

Now they seemed to be entering beneath an 
arch, the way sounded hollow like a bridge, now 
the hoofs rung on pavement, and alighting at a 
sign from the groom, he entered a wide, gloomy 
hall, whose sole occupant was an old seneschal, 
wringing his hands over the dying embers on the 
hearth, and the groom re-appearing, took him by 
the hand and led him, in the dark, up long 
flights, through echoing corridors and suites of 
rooms. At last, opening one other door he left 
him, and Conrad found himself standing in a 
room at first equally dusty and gloomy, but soon 
appearing sufficiently robbed of blackness to pre- 
sent every object in a false, gray light, by means 
of a holy candle burning in a far corner. 
Stretched on a low, stone pallet, lay a man who 
though past his youth would have been in the 
prime of manhood, if not thus lying wasted and 
dying of pain. A long figure, and though so 
shrunken that the former armor rattled and 
clashed upon him, yet still persistently clad in it, 
while his bare head lay on a block of stone, with 
the helmet beside it. 

“Thou art come,” said he, in a deep, hollow 
voice. 

“And thou meetest two accounts at once,” 
said Conrad, not less deep and stern, as he 
advanced with a quick, haughty tread. 

The dying man moved uneasily on the hard 
stone and steel of his bed. 

“ Penance enough, Conrad of Swabia, with 
out taunt of thine!” said he. 

Conrad looked down, with folded arms, on the 
man below ; contending emotions were at vari- 
ance within him—the fierce revenge of manifold 
injuries, the Christian pity that prompted for- 
giveness. He was to face, in a few moments, a 
sterner Judge than Conrad. 

Let us go back with the Lord of Swabia two 
years, during which this dying man had worked 
him bitter teen. We shall see Conrad the Knight 
in his first battle, fearless, skilful, and bearing 
away the palm from elder knights whose bravery 
could not be contested. We shall see the leader 
of the enemy his opponent, horse to horse, mau 
to man, his gauntlet seizing the other’s corselet ; 
already his sword flashes in the air above him. As 
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it descends, all Germany will be rid of a tor- 
mentor whose raids have given rise to perpetual 
warfare, when the Baron Stahl close by his side, 
at the instant, with devilish treachery, fiercely 
lunges Conrad’s horse, who, leaping up in pain, 
fails over, crushing the almost victorious rider, 
and rolls in agony upon him, while tfe enemy 
escaped. But the guile of the baron did not so 
effectually ruin Conrad as he meant it should, 
for the Duke of Pomerania who had observed 
his valor, and who was himself wounded as well, 
had him borne to his own fastness, and carefully 
tended through the long illness ensuing on his 
wounds. There in the firelight of every eve- 
ning, the most beautiful face that had ever cross- 
ed his vision haunted him, and the long fair hair 
and radiant brown eyes of the Duchess May, the 
duke’s wife, drooped over him in tender pity. 
She had learned stories of southern magic and 
northern fays, and with these, adding a charm by 
her recital, she beguiled long mornings. She 
had a wild, dramatic talent, and with her women 
and the hunters, enacted for the invalid’s amuse- 
ment, tiny dramas and comedies. Her heraldg 
coming home from wanderings through the king- 
dom, brought news which entertained them all in 
duller hours. She had learned music before 
coming from her more southern home, and fre- 
quently with her redundant yellow tresses 
streaming over it, she drew pathetic melodies from 
her great harp and charmed all tedium away. 
She was beautiful, and Conrad had a keen percep- 
tion of loveliness ; she was young, not nineteen, 
and Conrad also was in the first fire of youth ; the 
duke was old; but if these thoughts crossed the 
minds of either, respecting themselves, they 
e g ly rep d them. One night there 
had clanged outside the gates, the retainers of 
the Baron Stahl; he had entered with a certain 
sarcastic ease and received his welcome, and at 
midnight, when Conrad had been assisted away 
by his squire, and the duchess had withdrawn 
with her maidens, he remained alone with the 
feeble old duke, who reclined in his great chair, 
propped up by pillows. 

“Ah,” said the Baron Stahl, “they go to- 

ther?” 

“ Who ?” asked the duke. 

“The Lord of Swabia and thy wife!’ he 
returned with a bitter sneer on the last words. 

“Sir, I respect the rights of hospitality !” 
thundered the duke. ‘‘ Otherwise,” and his eyes 
fulfilled the threat. 

The whereabouts of Conrad were quite un- 
known abroad, many fearing him to be dead, and 
others thinking him to have sought other ad- 
ventures. This, of course, the Baron Stahl 
knew, but he raised his eyes without any discom- 
posure, saying : 

“His highness doth not then know that the 
beautiful duchess and Conrad are coupled in 
rumor most unpleasantly.” 

The duke kept a moment’s silence. 

“ Baron Stahl,” said he, then slowly, and 
raising his fiery eyes, “ thou art a liar!” 

The baron sprung to his feet, and would have 
seized the old man’s throat, had not a couple of 
his knights at that moment entered. 

“Craven hounds!” cried he, “ listen while I 
challenge your master! J lie, Duke Rolf? 
Thou dotard! I challenge thee to meet me 
ere twenty days in mortal combat, and prove 
that thy wife is not a—” 

A stunning blow on the ear, from the old man, 
who, endowed by his anger with sudden strength, 
leaped to his feet, stretched him on the floor with 
an unfinished sentence, and almost as lifeless, 
the duke feil back into his seat. ‘That hour the 
baron lett the castle, and next day the challenge 
was proclaimed through the district by his myr- 
midons. It was against the rules of chivalry for 
the duke of so vast a province to descend and 
encounter any petty noble, even had his strength 
been sufticient, but the baron had cause to trem- 
ble when he knew that Conrad, who also took 
precedence in rank, would take up the gage in 
the duke s stead, for weak as the latter might be, 
his strength, through skilfulness and innocence, 
were an adamantiue panoply against so vile a 
slanderer. And thus before half Germany, with 
all the beauty of the land gazing down into the 
arena, ere the twentieth day the two met. ‘The 
duke occupied a conspicuous place, sitting sur- 
rounded by cushions, and the brown eyes of the 
duchess where she stood by her husband's side, 
stniied down on Conrad as he entered the lists, 
but shouts of execration greeted his opponent 
though none knew the real cause that provoked 
the contest. 

Perhaps this general confidence gave Conrad 
more strength than at that moment belonged to 
him, for at the first tilt, the lances were shivered 
and the baron dismounted. Conrad's squire 
courteously otfered him the stirrup, which he 
angrily refused, and Conrad springing down to 
meet him, in a few seconds had overpowered 
him, and stood with his foot on his breast and 
his sword-point at the liar’s throat. 

« Retract!” said he, low and hoarsely. 

“Never!” returned the baron, while quickly 
lifting his hands he wrenched the sword from 
Conrad’s grasp, and tossed it away. 

Quick as light, Conrad, stooping, snatched 
the baron’s and presented it. In the instant, a 
deadly fear blanched the baron’s face, his lips 
quivered, and great veins started out, purple and 
swollen on his forehead. Conrad perceived the 
advantage gained. 

“ Poisoned, is it?” said he. ‘‘ Retract! or by 
the Lord I will bury its venom to the hilt in thy 
lying throat! Louder !” he added, as he saw the 
baron’s lips forming for the words. “ Rise and 
let all hear thee !”” 

The baron rose, stood erect a moment, with 
folded arms and gazing on the ground; then 
boldly sweeping his eyes round: 

“Nobles of Germany,” said he, “I am con- 
quered,” and then remained silent. 

“ Further !”’ demanded Conrad, with the weap- 
on still in his hand. 

A rumor had already spread of the baron’s 
stratagem. 

“ You poisoned your weapons!” cried one at 
a distance. 

“I always do!” ke returned, scoffingly. 

“ Purther!” demanded Conrad again. “ Speak 
and retract.” 











The baron stooped and detached his golden 
spurs. 

“Nobles of Germany!” said he, then rising, 
and insolently throwing back his head. “ The 
duke says true. I lied!” And fiercely flinging 
the spurs into the duke’s face, he turned on his 
heel and disappeared. 

Conrad returned to the castle with the duke, 
and a week had elapsed through all the old pur- 
suits, and no one had spoken a word of the 
combat. One day they had been sitting silent 
for a long time. 

“May,” said the duke, “come hither, child !” 
And taking her hand when she came, he gazed 
earnestly into her innocent eyes. ‘Dear, I 
have never doubted thee, nor do I now,” said he 
“TI did wrong in wedding thy lovely youth to 
my old age. I am about to repair it. Thou 
art young, thou hast been a sweet wife to me, 
thou shalt be a sweeter to him. I know where 
thy heart lies, and that thou hast never once 
swerved from thy duty. He can love thee no 
better than I have done, but thou canst love him. 
Conrad!” and he rose from his recumbent posi- 
tion, seeking Conrad with his eyes, who coming 
forward gave him his hand. ‘ Conrad, thou art 
worthy of my trust. See, I reward thee, and 
God bless you and me!” 

And with a hand of either in his own, he fell 
back and quietly closed his eyes. Thus died the 
duke, and the Duchess May was a widow. The 
funeral over, Conrad bade her a stately farewell 
and departed. 

A year’s time saw him constantly in Swabia, 
attending to his dependents, fortifying his strong- 
holds, cultivating his broad lands, and introduc- 
ing peaceful arts among the warlike people. 
Often meantime had the baron’s face sneered at 
him with a sardonic grin in highway and palace- 
hall, and many a kindly plan for others’ benefit 
had his malignant influence destroyed. But of 
late the baron seemed to have retired from the 
world, and a report gained belief that he had 
withdrawn to end his shameful days in a monas- 
tery. At the end of the year, the Lord of Swa- 
bia took a journey, and alighted inthe hall of the 
Duchess of Pomerania. Ushered into the room 
and left there, he at first thought himself alone, 
but in a moment he saw her fair head bent over 
her black dress, and her hands folded on her 
knee, as she sat abstracted and mournful in one 
of the deep windows. As he strode rapidly for- 
ward it aroused her, and she started up, advanc- 
ing with outstretched hands ; but in an instant 
she remembered all that had passed, and the de- 
corum due on such a meeting, and she remem- 
bered, too, his solemn farewell a year ago, when 
she half expected other words, then dropping her 
hands to her side, she stood still, awaiting him. 
All this he noticed and acted accordingly, salut- 
ing her with a grave cordiality that brought the 
tears to her eyes in longing that she had acted on 
her first impulses. : 

“T hope,” said she, after an hour’s talk, “ that 
the Lord of Swabia has not come to tantalize me 
with swift departure.” 

“Not so. My squire waits below. I but called, 
in passing, to present my compliments, and 
re-assure myself that I p d that friendship 
most valyed by me of all the world’s treasures.” 

“Thou hadst no need. I am no chameleon.” 

“And is thy-highness happy now?” He was 
sitting by her side, almost too happy for speech 
in the intoxicating joy of her sweet presence. 

All the lonely longing of this year in Swabia 
seemed repaid as, with his head resting on his 
hand, he steadfastly gazed on her beaugful 





face. 

“My highness? No,” said she. “ Myself— 
I might be.” 

“ Conrad were bold if he questioned how !”’ 

She was silent, with her eyes on the floor. 

“Tell me, May, is it thus ?” said he, as fold- 
ing his arm round her, he caught her quick 
breath on his lips and held it with one passionate, 
long-forbidden kiss. 

“ Thus ‘and thus,” she murmured, clinging to 
him with a quick rain of joyful tears. ‘ O never 
leave me !” 

“Mine,” he said. ‘ Long loved, long longed, 
sighed and waited for! mine at last!’ 

Ahappy, happy month slipped by on fleetest 
feet, and he left Pomerania to prepare Swabia for 
its bride. When he returned one night some few 
weeks afier, no hospitable lights gleamed from 
the deep windows, no columns of smoke curled 
from the vast chimneys, no gay sound of voices 
rose from the court and hall. Only the warders 
sat inside the gate, and in answer to his quick, 
vehement demands, told him how, tive days be- 
fore, when walking on the mountain with two of 
her women, a troop of light horsemen led by a 
powerful man, dashed over the brow of a rocky 
spur, snatched all three into their rude arms, 
galloped off in separate directions, and were seen 
no more, though ber retainers had scoured the 
country round, and had not yet by any means 
abandoned the search. A messenger despatched 
to him had been found that day slain, and thus 
word of the dreadful event had never reached 
him. In vain Conrad, with his own and her 
followers, and the gay band of sovereign lords 
who had accompanied him to the wedding, ran- 
sacked the great pile of masonry from turret to 
vault. In vain all the south of Germany rose to 
arms in his behalf, and ranged the country 
through. In vain his labor and despair, the 
Baron of Stahl was nowhere to be heard of, and 
no vestige of the Duchess May could be 
discovered. 

Another year, and still with unremitted vigor 
he was searching, when one day he met a page. 

“Ts it the Lord of Swabia?” the boy asked ; 
and on being assured of it: ‘ Does his highness 
recognize that ?”’ he said, producing from his vest 
a kerchief of the finest texture, and wrought with 
the initials of the duchess, although sodden and 
torn with briers. 

“Where got you this ?”’ exclaimed Conrad. 

“In the forest between her highness’s domin- 
ions, and the next province; it has lain there 
long.” 

The purse of Conrad rewarded him, and that 
very day with his band he set out for the forest 
on the path thus opened to him. On his way a 

age from the who was marching 
across this region of the empire, summoned him 








to the royal camp, and detained him what seemed 
an interminable time, and thus we find him, 
having lost the track of his retainers, coming 
upon the lonely castle of the Baron Stahl, who 
is dying, and hearing those words in his ear : 

“ Penance enough, Conrad of Swabia! lying 
in steel and on stone, without any taunt of 
thine !” 

Words, in the passion that at this moment de- 
vastated the soul of Conrad of Swabia were im- 
possible; he curbed himself with an iron will, or 
stooping, he could have torn the dying wretch te 
atoms. At last a great sigh throbbing up in his 
breast, relieved him, and bending on one knee 
beside the pitiful couch, he hoarsely muttered : 

“Death, so thou hast come to it!—and then 
judgment! the great gulf of fire—the eternal 
agony. God forgive thee, Stahl! Baron Stahl, 
as thou hopest mercy, as thou prayest the flames 
do not utterly shrivel thee, speak truth! Where 
is she ?” 

The baron laughed as bitter a sneer as if 
sitting in buoyant health at his wine. 

“ Gone before,” said he. ‘ She’s dead !”” 

Conrad seized his shoulder. 

“Dog!” he thundered, “the truth! Palter 
not—I could utterly annihilate thee! She is not 
dead. Where then ?” 

The baron writhed in the force of his grasp. 

“No, no,” moaned he. ‘No, no,” in the in- 
tervals of a hollow cough. “I lied again. Not 
dead. But where? By my Judge I know 
not !” 

“Thou art dying, Baron Stahl! I want the 
truth !” 

“T know I am dying—dying of a wound—” 

“What! do others fight with poisoned 
weapons ?” 

“Scoff now, itis thy turn. A year in this 
castle has May of Pomerania, with her women, 
been my prisoner. If she became my wife, then 
all her property, that vast wealth, became mine 
too. It required her consent for our marriage.” 
He saw how his words tore Conrad’s heart, and 
how, while he listened perforce, every nerve was 
racked, yet he persisted. “A year tirelessly 
have I sought her love, willing to beg where I 
might command. Vain, vain!’ he said, falling 
back with a louder cough. “I might as easily 
have called the angels out of heaven, if there be 
such. One day, two months since, I pleaded with 
her. She snatched my dagger. ‘I will die 
first she answered.” 

“Tt was poisoned ?” cried Conrad. 

“Poisoned. I snatched it. I could easily 
have crushed her, so tender a thing, in my hand. 
But I feared lest the dagger should scratch her, 
and used care, and in the hurry of the scuffle, 
its point entered deep into my chest. See, I 
die of it!” 

“And she?” 

“Gone. Whither, I know not. Filed in the 
night, and never since seen! My groom saw 
thee in the wood hours ago. I called thee hither 
that thy pardon might ease me !” 

Conrad waited a bitter moment. He was not 
perfect, but a man of stormy feelings, strong 
passion, warm love, fierce hatred. And to for- 
give this enemy who had all his life thwarted and 
stung him! Better to send him to death loaded 
with his unforgiving curse. But gently a mem- 
ory stole over him of a mother at whose knees 
kneeling, he said: “ As we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” And in the midst of his 
anger, his grief and hate, a soft pity stole out and 
enveloped this guilty and miserable man. He 
took his cold hands in his. The words cost him 
a struggle : 

“Friend, I forgive thee. 
likewise !”” 

A smile, a peculiar smile, crept over the baron’s 
face. 

“I was born for better things,” said he, ‘ and 
now but two in the world weep for me—my 
father’s old seneschal and groom, All my wealth 
is divided between them and removed from here. 
One last request, my lord. This castle is fired 
now. When the breath leaves me, its flames will 
be past quenching. Conrad of Swabia! let one 
noble of Germany behold my burial. Watch, I 
pray thee, outside on the hill till it be ashes 
above me !” 

He had partly risen on his arm as he spoke, 
and his face white and ghastly grew more livid 
as he obtained the promise, and then melted into 
a sneering laugh. Conrad thought him in a 
paroxysm of delirium. Loud and long it rung 
up the vaulted chamber, and its echoes had not 
subsided when the clashing armor sank down, 
tenantless of life, plate rattling over plate, above 
the shrivelled corpse, the eyes were fixed, the 
bfeath still, the lips drawn tightly apart from the 
grinning teeth. Inthe horror of the moment, 
Conrad had forgotten the last words of the baron, 
till the warder, entering solemnly, composed the 
features, covered the budy with linen, and pour- 
ed a flask of fragrant oil over it, then motioning 
to Conrad, passed down with him a single flight 
of wooden stairs, which brought them to a post- 
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ern, and joining the wailing seneschal outside, 
they all three walked up the hill behind the 
castle, Conrad seating himself on a half-way 
rock, with his battle-axe and his horse’s bridle in 
his hands, and the others proceeded to the sum- 
mit. Already through the great arches of the 
vaults, and along the dungeon grates, a bright 
light streaming out attested the baron’s truth, 
and whirls of ascending smoke wrapped the 
building now in dimness, now in lurid light. An 
hour of tedious watching; thick grew the col- 
umns of smoke, longer the intervals, when the 
fire breaking through devoured them, the light 
sparkled through the loopholes a story higher, a 
fierce heat was felt by Conrad where he sat, yet 
some fascination kept him there. The further 
wing was already enveloped and out of the ar- 
rowy slits in the main building tongues of flame 
darted licking the ivy and the quantity of carved 
wood-work there. Another hour: the hungry 
flames had sped fast. One tower was yet un- 
touched—in this the baron lay. The portcullis 
was down, the drawbridge open, every thing left 
just as when they issued thence. 

Suddenly, from the topmost region of this 
tower, a loud, wild shriek burst out, followed by 
others sharper and more agoniszed. It seemed 
to say: 





“Help! help! O God, help!” And another 
voice called, perhaps to his imagination, “Con- 
rad!” 

He sprung to his feet. Was he mad? Was 
he the sport of his senses? Had Stahl obtained 
his revenge ? had the dying baron lied* Like a 
flash, leaping from rock to rock, he dashed down 
the hill to the plain path, sprung across the 
drawbridge to the postern and up the stairs to 
the baron’s room, which filled the whole of one 
floor of the turret. The warder had locked it! 
Pitchy blackness reigned here, but a sulphurous 
smoke filled every avenue, and almost choked 
his breath. Had he been superstitious he might 
have died on the spot, but raising his battle-axe 
with a swift strength he broke the door in. The 
holy candle just flickering in its socket showed 
him the motionless tapestry, and the sounds from 
above came louder and shriller. He tore the 
curtains away from three of the walls, there was 
no door on either; the fourth—none there; but 
evidently a square space in the stone had been 
recently walled up on this side. Like a Titan he 
swung his axe with terrible strokes, and stone 
after stone fell shattered to atoms. Still the 
sounds from above, still the flames gaining 
ground, and still layer after layer opposed him. 
One dreadful blow, than which he could give no 
mightier, and with the stones that fell round his 
feet, a couple of great oak planks shivered 
down and he saw indistinctly, by the light grow- 
ing from within, and reflected from without, a 
hollow, vacant space, extending into the room 
above. 

“Who is there ?” he cried. “ Hasten! swing 
yourselves down, or leap, and you are safe!” 

“Conrad, Conrad!” cried a voice that had 
never joined the shrieks. ‘“O, my love, hast 
thou come ?” and in an instant the Duchess May 
stood at the mouth of the opening. ‘*My wo- 
men,” she said. ‘ They first,” and with two 
shawls tied together and held by the Duchess 
May above, they were separately and instantly 
lowered and sped on their way. 

“ Haste, May!” he cried hoarsely, for already 
he felt the hot breath of the flames, and even 
now a fearful death might rob him of what he 
had so dearly gained. 

“O, Ihave nothing, there is nothing to fasten 
these on!” she cried. 

“Leap, then, I will catch thee!” and he 
extended his arms. 

An instant, and she sprung; his arms closed 
round her—ah bliss ! and he turned. A burning 
beam fell on his path, the floor crushed after him 
and emitted sparks and smoke as he darted along 
with his precious burden. All the tower below 
was on fire; the narrow passage, on both sides, 
hissing hot and crackling ; the staircase quiver- 
ing as he touched it. A reel and swing under 
his feet ere half-way down ; giving a strong leap, 
not one moment too soon, he gained the door, 
and was scarcely a rod distant, when, with a 
roar that shook the hill, every wall crashed in, 
and left a burning, undistinguishable heap of 
ruins that still shed a strong glare into the black- 
ness of the night, now far advanced towards 
dawn. The two servants of the baron had be- 
held it all, vainly gnashing their teeth, for when 
they would have run down and closed the post- 
cullis even at loss of their own lives, there had 
surrounded them, with evident surprise to both 
parties, the retainers whose way Conrad had 
missed, and who were seeking him. Too 
thankful for utterance, Conrad stood folding May 
to his bosom. She looked up first. 

- “O, my preserver! only God could have 
measured thy time !”’ she said. 

“Saved! Saved, dear heart!’ he returned. 
“Only thy faith in my eoming could have been 
so constant. Never to part again. Mine! 
inseparably mine !”” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SELLING A BROKER. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Hetro, Tom Tompkins, how’s yer health, 
old feller?” inquired Captain Booth, in a large 
tone of voice, ashe swarmed into the office of 
the first mentioned gentleman. 

“Most dead, thank you,” replied Tompkins, 
mournfully raising his eyes from his desk and 
gazing upon his visitor with no expression of 
countenance whatever. ‘ How are ye yourself?” 

“Rugged. But what are you studying over 
so busily ?” 

“A stiffikit,” returned Tompkins, handing his 
visitor a small half sheet of paper, partly written 
and partly printed in red and black letters. 

“OQ, a certificate of stock!’ said the captain, 
running his eyes over the paper. ‘ Three hun- 
dred shares in the Lake Inferior Hambugging 
and Copper-Mining Company, eh? Well, that’s 
nothing to look so sulky about, provided you got 
it cheap enough. What did it cost you ¢” 

“Ten dollars a share.” 

“Ten dollars!” echoed the captain, in evi- 
dentamazement. ‘ When did you buy it?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“Tom Tompkins, are you a fool, or aint you?” 

“Tm afraid [ am,” returned Tompkins, very 
meekly. 

“So am I,” said the captain, severely. Then 
bracing his back against the wall and getting on 
an expression like an indignant school-ma’am, 
he proceeded: “Do you happen to know, Mr. 
Tompkins, that the shares of the Lake Inferior 
Humbugging and Copper Mining Company are 
as dull as a hoe, this very day, at five dollars?” 

“Tea.” 

“ And have been for a month or more ?” 

“ I know it.” 

“And notwithstanding your knowledge of that 
fact, you mear to tell me you paid ten dollars, 
no longer ago than yesterday ?” 

“Ton.” 

“ Well, Mr. Tompkins,” continued the captain, 
with the air of a man who wishes to wash his 
hands of all responsibility, “it’s none of my 
business how you get rid of your cash, not a bit 
of my business—of course not—still I consider 
it my duty to suggest to your friends the pro- 
priety of a commission of lunacy on your cme. 
Perhaps you may have no objections to giving 
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me the reasons for acting in this insane manner t” 

“] would have done so before, if you had 
given me a chance,” retarned Tompkins, with « 
faint show of spirit. 

“Well, you've got a chance now; let's see 
you do it.” 

“ Well, you know that about four months ago 

I was hard pushed for funds, and in a mighty 
tight corner. I was compelled to raise the wind 
somehow, and no way seemed easier than to sell 
that big corner lot of mine down by the court- 
house, which I did to old Scratchard, the bank- 
er, for his four months note for three thousand 
dollars. I endorsed the paper, got it discounted, 
and thought no more about it, supposing it 
would be taken care of at maturity of course. 
Well, day before yesterday old Scratchard came 
down here and told me that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to take ap the note, and of- 
fered me this stock, if L would take it ap and 
call the business settled between us, As the 
stock at the market price was worth only fifteen 
hundred dollars—just fifty per cont.—I objected, 
of course ; whereupon he informed me that if 1 
did not accept his proposal, he would be com- 
pelled to go into chancery, when his assets 
would not divide above twenty-tive per cont.— 
that all the rest of his creditors had agreed to 
similar terms, and referred me to Squire John- 
gon, his principal creditor. ‘Telling him I would 
give him an answer next day, I went to see 
Squire Johnson, who told me that he held some- 
thing like twelve thousand dollars of Scratchard's 
paper, and from the knowledge he had of his 
affairs, he considered himself remarkably lucky 
to get fifty per cent., and advised me as a friend 
to close at once with the offer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, thinking that half a loaf would be 
better than no bread, 1 tok up the note, had the 
stock transferred to my name, and gave a receipt 
in fall. So you see it has cost me ten dollars a 
share, and Iam out of pocket just fifteen han- 
dred by the operation.” 

“ Mr, Tompkins,” said the captain, with much 
dignity, after having listened scowlingly to the 
narration of his friend, “‘ what fool ever told you 
that you knew how to do business + You've been 
sold—you have—and served you right, too! 
You're flatter than a pancake, and softer than a 
sun-fish—you are—or you'd never have been 
ewindled by such a cock-and-bull story as that! 
Old Scratchard is worth fifty thousand dollars 
to-day—all of which he has made out of such 
greenies as you! This Squire Johnson is another 
of the same sort; they play into each other's 
hands, are always each other's principal cred- 
itors, and always advise the goose that’s to be 
plucked, as a friend, to settle for the most he can 
get. If you had been smart enough to have re- 
fused anything less than a hundred cents, the note 
would have been taken up the day it became 
due—don’t you see?” 

It is probable Tompkins did see, for he opened 
his eyes wide enough. 

“ Old Scratch is mighty smart, there’s no mis- 
take about that,” continued the captain; “ but I 
think I know a game that will take him down a 
peg or two.” And drawing his chair close along- 
side that of his friend, he entered into a lengthy 
explanation, but in so low a tone that the reader 
will not be able to overhear what he says. 

It must have been K very > 
however, for they both laughed fit to kill them- 
selves, and when they separated, Tompkins went 
to his desk in much better spirits than he had 
manifested for several days, and Captain Booth 
went whistling down the street in search of a 
certain man whose surname was Jinx, whieh in- 
dividual he found in his own apartment and his 
shirt sleeves, busily engaged ironing the wrinkles 
out of his cravat on the hot stove funnel. 

Another long con jon, panied with 
much snickering, resulted in Jinx’s seating him- 
self at a table and scratehing off a page of man- 
uscript, which being submitted to the inspection 
of the captain, met with his unqualified appro- 
bation, and he took his hat, gloves, cane and de- 
parture; while Jinx, keeping the paper and his 
own counsel, hurriedly decked himself out in 
gorgeous array and | i to the railroad sta- 
tion, where he took the Pugwash special train for 
the city. Arrived at the metropolis, he ched 
boldly into the office of the Daily Evening 
Scissors, and drawing the mysterious manuscript 
from his pocket, laid it before his friend the ed- 
itor. That tremendous and awe-inspiring plural 
individual picked up the written word, read it 
from beginning to end, grinned, tapped his nose, 
winked, promised it should appear in that day's 
issue, and requested Jinx to clear out, as he was 
cruel busy and did not wish to be interrupted. 
Jinx, as requested, cleared out of the sanctum 
and into the printing department, where he 

patiently waited until the paper went to press, 
when possessing himself of the first half-dozen 
copies, he glanced with a satistied air at an 
article, headed, “ Discovery of an immense mass 
of native copper ;” then ranning his finger still 
further down the column, he paused at “ sales of 
stock this day,” and finding # line that read as 
follows, “ Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Company, 
5,” he took a type of the figure 2 from the 
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case, and having inked it, he made « careful im- 
pretsion on the paper, altering the line so as to 
make it read, “Lake Inferior I and C. M 
Company, 25,” « very material advance 
Having 
etlected a like alteration im all the papers, he 
foided them nicely, tacked them under his wing, 
and pulled foot for the depot to catch the first 
rewrn train. He was just in season to take « 
fiying leap into the door of the baggage car, as 
the locomutive coughed and sacezed itself oat of 
the siation. ‘The first person his eye rested upon 
Within the car, was the young gentioman who dis 
tributes the city papers in Pugwash, who, with « 
biy bundle of «heet literatare under bis arm, was 
seated upon « butter firkin, smoking “ « center.” 

“Hello, Bob! just the chap 1 was Woking 
after” 





upon the market value of the stock. 


* You came within half a second of having to 
look afer me a good spell longer,” returned 
Bob, “ What ist you want of me!” 


“ Do you want to make « ivespot 1” 

“ Does a pig love mud?” asked Bob, in evi- 
dent amazement at the abeurdity of the 

“ Well, then—linten !" said Mr. Jinx, seating 
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“Help! help! O God, help!” And another 
voice called, perhaps to his imagination, “ Con- 
rad !”” 

He sprung to his feet. Was he mad? Was 
he the sport of his senses? Had Stahl obtained 
his revenge ? had the dying baron lied? Like a 
flash, leaping from rock to rock, he dashed down 
the hill to the plain path, sprung across the 
drawbridge to the postern and up the stairs to 
the baron’s room, which filled the whole of one 
floor of the turret. The warder had locked it! 
Pitchy blackness reigned here, but a sulphurous 
smoke filled every avenue, and almost choked 
his breath. Had he been superstitious he might 
have died on the spot, but raising his battle-axe 
with a swift strength he broke the door in. The 
holy candle just flickering in its socket showed 
him the motionless tapestry, and the sounds from 
above came louder and shriller. He tore the 
curtains away from three of the walls, there was 
no door on either; the fourth—none there; but 
evidently a square space in the stone had been 
recently walled up on this side. Like a Titan he 
swung his axe with terrible strokes, and stone 
after stone fell shattered to atoms. Still the 
sounds from above, still the flames gaining 
ground, and still layer after layer opposed him. 
One dreadful blow, than which he could give no 
mightier, and with the stones that fell round his 
feet, a couple of great oak planks shivered 
down and he saw indistinctly, by the light grow- 
ing from within, and reflected from without, a 
hollow, vacant space, extending into the room 
above. 

“ Who is there?” he cried. ‘“ Hasten! swing 
yourselves down, or leap, and you are safe !”” 

“Conrad, Conrad!” cried a voice that had 
never joined the shrieks. “O, my love, hast 
thou come ?” and in an instant the Duchess May 
stood at the mouth of the opening. ‘*My wo- 
men,” she said. “They first,” and with two 
shawls tied together and held by the Duchess 
May above, they were separately and instantly 
lowered and sped on their way. 

“« Haste, May !” he cried hoarsely, for already 
he felt the hot breath of the flames, and even 
now a fearful death might rob him of what he 
had so dearly gained. 

“O, Ihave nothing, there is nothing to fasten 
these on!” she cried. 

“ Leap, then, I will catch thee!” and he 
extended his arms. 

An instant, and she sprung; his arms closed 
round her—ah bliss ! and he turned. A burning 
beam fell on his path, the floor crushed after him 
and emitted sparks and smoke as he darted along 
with his precious burden. All the tower below 
was on fire; the narrow passage, on both sides, 
hissing hot and crackling ; the staircase quiver- 
ing as he touched it. A reel and swing under 
his feet ere half-way down ; giving a strong leap, 
not one moment too soon, he gained the door, 
and was searcely a rod distant, when, with a 
roar that shook the hill, every wall crashed in, 
and left a burning, undistinguishable heap of 
ruins that still shed a strong glare into the black- 
ness of the night, now far advanced towards 
dawn. The two servants of the baron had be- 
held it all, vainly gnashing their teeth, for when 
they would have run down and closed the post- 
cullis even at loss of their own lives, there had 
surrounded them, with evident surprise to both 
parties, the retainers whose way Conrad had 
missed, and who were seeking him. Too 
thankful for utterance, Conrad stood folding May 
to his bosom. She looked up first. 

- “O, my preserver! only God could have 
measured thy time !” she said. 

“Saved! Saved, dear heart!” he returned. 
“Only thy faith in my eoming could have been 
so constant. Never to part again. Mine! 
inseparably mine !” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SELLING A BROKER. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 








“Heito, Tom Tompkins, how’s yer health, 
old feller?” inquired Captain Booth, in a large 
tone of voice, ashe swarmed into the office of 
the first mentioned gentleman. 

«Most dead, thank you,” replied Tompkins, 
mournfully raising his eyes from his desk and 
gazing upon his visitor with no expression of 
countenance whatever. ‘ How are ye yourself?” 

“ Rugged. But what are you studying over 
so busily ?” 

“A stiffikit,” returned Tompkins, handing his 
visitor a small half sheet of paper, partly written 
and partly printed in red and black letters. 

“OQ, a certificate of stock!” said the captain, 
running his eyes over the paper. ‘Three hun- 
dred shares in the Lake Inferior Humbugging 
and Copper-Mining Company, eh? Well, that’s 
nothing to look so sulky about, provided you got 
it cheap enough. What did it cost you?” 

“Ten dollars a share.” 

“Ten dollars!” echoed the captain, in evi- 
dentamazement. ‘ When did you buy it ?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“Tom Tompkins, are you a fool, or aint you ?” 

“T’m afraid [ am,” returned Tompkins, very 
meekly. 

“So am I,” said the captain, severely. Then 
bracing his back against the wall and getting on 
an expression like an indignant school-ma’am, 
he proceeded: “Do you happen to know, Mr. 
Tompkins, that the shares of the Lake Inferior 
Humbugging and Copper Mining Company are 
as dull as a hoe, this very day, at five dollars ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And have been for a month or more ?” 

“ T know it.” 

“And notwithstanding your knowledge of that 
fact, you mean to tell me you paid ten dollars, 
no longer ago than yesterday ?” 

tk 

“ Well, Mr. Tompkins,” continued the captain, 
with the air of a man who wishes to wash his 
hands of all responsibility, “it’s none of my 
business how you get rid of your cash, not a bit 
of my business—of course not—still I consider 
it my duty to suggest to your friends the pro- 
priety of a commission of lunacy on your case. 
Perhaps you may have no objections to giving 
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me the reasons for acting in this insane manner ?” 

“J would have done so before, if you had 
given me a chance,” returned Tompkins, with a 
faint show of spirit. 

“Well, you’ve got a chance now; let’s see 
you do it.” 

“ Well, you know that about four months ago 
I was hard pushed for funds, and in a mighty 
tight corner. I was compelled to raise the wind 
somehow, and no way seemed easier than to sell 
that big corner lot of mine down by the court- 
house, which I did to old Scratchard, the bank- 
er, for his four months note for three thousand 
dollars. I endorsed the paper, got it discounted, 
and thought no more about it, supposing it 
would be taken care of at maturity of course. 
Well, day before yesterday old Scratchard came 
down here and told me that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to take up the note, and of- 
fered me this stock, if 1 would take it up and 
call the business settled between us. As the 
stock at the market price was worth only fifteen 
hundred dollars—just fifty per cent.—I objected, 
of course ; whereupon he informed me that if I 
did not accept his proposal, he would be com- 
pelled to go into chancery, when his assets 
would not divide above twenty-tive per cent.— 
that all the rest of his creditors had agreed to 
similar terms, and referred me to Squire John- 
éon, his principal creditor. ‘felling him I would 
give him an answer next day, I went to see 
Squire Johnson, who told me that he held some- 
thing like twelve thousand dollars of Scratchard’s 
paper, and from the knowledge he had of his 
affairs, he considered himself remarkably lucky 
to get fifty per cent., and advised me as a friend 
to close at once with the offer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, thinking that half a loaf would be 
better than no bread, I took up the note, had the 
stock transferred to my name, and gave a receipt 
in full. So you see it has cost me ten dollars a 
share, and Iam out of pocket just fifteen hun- 
dred by the operation.” 

“Mr. Tompkins,” said the captain, with much 
dignity, after having listened scowlingly to the 
narration of his friend, “‘ what fool ever told you 
that you knew how to do business? You’ve been 
sold—you have—and served you right, too! 
You’re flatter than a pancake, and softer than a 
sun-fish—you are—or you'd never have been 
swindled by such a cock-and-bull story as that! 
Qld Scratchard is worth fifty thousand dollars 
today—all of which he has made out of such 
greenies as you! This Squire Johnson is another 
of the same sort; they play into each other’s 
hands, are always each other’s principal cred- 
itors, and always advise the goose that’s to be 
plucked, as a friend, to settle for the most he can 
get. If you had been smart enough to have re- 
fused anything less than a hundred cents, the note 
would have been taken up the day it became 
due—don’t you see ?”’ 

It is probable Tompkins did see, for he opened 
his eyes wide enough. 

“ Old Scratch is mighty smart, there’s no mis- 
take about that,” continued the captain; ‘“ but I 
think I know a game that will take him down a 
peg or two.” And drawing his chair close along- 
side that of his friend, he entered into a lengthy 
explanation, but in so low a tone that the reader 
will not be able to overhear what he says. 

It must have been something very amusing, 
however, for they both laughed fit to kill them- 
selves, and when they separated, Tompkins went 
to his desk in much better spirits than he had 
manifested for several days, and Captain Booth 
went whistling down the street in search of a 
certain man whose surname was Jinx, which in- 
dividual he found in his own apartment and his 
shirt sleeves, busily engaged ironing the wrinkles 
out of his cravat on the hot stove funnel. 

Another long conversation, accompanied with 
much snickering, resulted in Jinx’s seating him- 
self at a table and scratching off a page of man- 
uscript, which being submitted to the inspection 
of the captain, met with his unqualified appro- 
bation, and he took his hat, gloves, cane and de- 
parture ; while Jinx, keeping the paper and his 
own counsel, hurriedly decked himself out in 
gorgeous array and hastened to the railroad sta- 
tion, where he took the Pugwash special train for 
the city. Arrived at the metropolis, he marched 
boldly into the office of the Daily Evening 
Scissors, and drawing the mysterious manuscript 
from his pocket, laid it before his friend the ed- 
itor. That tremendous and awe-inspiring plural 
individual picked up the written word, read it 
from beginning to end, grinned, tapped his nose, 
winked, promised it should appear in that day’s 
issue, and requested Jinx to clear out, as he was 
cruel busy and did not wish to be interrupted. 
Jinx, as requested, cleared out of the sanctum 
and into the printing department, where he 
patiently waited until the paper went to press, 
when possessing himself of the first half-dozen 
copies, he glanced with a satisfied air at an 
article, headed, “ Discovery of an immense mass 
of native copper ;” then running his finger still 
farther down the column, he paused at “ sales of 
stock this day,” and finding a line that read as 
follows, “ Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Company, 
—5,” he took a type of the figure 2 from the 
case, and having inked it, he made a careful im- 
pression on the paper, altering the line so as to 
make it read, ‘Lake Inferior H. and C. M. 

Company, 25,” a very material advance 
upon the market value of the stock. Having 
ettected a like alteration in all the papers, he 
folded them nicely, tacked them under his wing, 
and pulled foot for the depot to catch the first 
return train. He was just in season to take a 
flying leap into the door of the baggage car, as 
the locomotive coughed and sneezed itself out of 
the siation. The first person his eye rested upon 
within the car, was the young gentleman who dis- 
tributes the city papers in Pugwash, who, with a 
big bundle of sheet literatare under his arm, was 
Seated upon a butter-firkin, smoking “a center.” 

“Hello, Bob! just the chap I was looking 
after.”’ 

“You came within half a second of having to 
look aster me a good spell longer,” retarned 
Bob. ‘ What is’t you want of me?” 

“Do you want to make a five-spot ?” 

“Does a pig love mud?” asked Bob, in evi- 
dent amazement at the absurdity of the question. 





himself upon an adjoining firkin. ‘“ You deliver 
the Daily Scissors to old Scratchard and most 
of the other occupants of the same building *” 

ot Yes.” 

“Well, I don’t want you to deliver them till 
an hoar later than usual to-night.” 

“ That’s easy enough,” said Bob. 

“ And I don’t want you to deliver your own 
papers at all,” continued Jinx, drawing a bundle 
of Scissors from his pocket. ‘I want you to 
take these papers and put one of them into old 
Scratchard’s office, one into the office opposite, 
and distribute the rest in the store underneath.” 

“Ts that all ?” asked Bob. 

“ That’s all.” 

“ What's the game ?” 

“ Never mind the game—will you do it ?” 

“ You'll give a five, you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt’s a bargain. Let’s see the toad-skin !” 

Slowly and reluctantly Jinx drew from his 
pocket the required toad-skin, which Bob seized 
and thrust where no haman eye could see it. 

While these things were transpiring, Mr. 
Scratchard, broker, sat alone in his office, at his 
desk, looking over many a note and bond and 
mortgage. Presently a heavy step is heard on 
the stairs, the door opens, and Captain Booth 
enters. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Scratchard !” 

“Good morning, Captain Booth; take a seat.” 

“Thank you. Fine weather, this ?” 

“ Ye-es, quite pleasant,” said Mr. Scratchard, 
hesitatingly, as though unwilling to commit him- 
self upon asubject of such vital importance. 

“Anything moving in the stock market ?” 

“No, nothing; I never knew such stagnation.” 

“ Flat as dish-water, eh ?—the bears having it 
all their own way. But it can’t remain so long, 
Mr. Scratchard—there must be a change soon— 
must be—must be!” And the captain brought 
his band down upon his right leg, with a loud 
spank at every word, as though striving to con- 
vince his knees that a change was inevitable. 

“ There certainly is room for a change for the 
better,” returned the broker, glancing over the 
top of his spectacles at the captain, to see what 

ioned his 1 enthusiasm. 

“By the way, Mr. Scratchard, I believe you 
have a little lot of the Lake Inferior stock ?” 

“Why yes, I have, as you say, a few shares,” 
lied the broker, who knew he hadn’t a share of 
that stock in the world. But a chance for a 
trade justitied, in his eyes, any number of lies. 

“What do you hold it at?” 

“ Why, really,” returned Mr. Scratchard, eva- 
sively, “I can hardly say, just now, how I could 
afford to sell—the market is so unsettled at 
present, you know!” 

The captain didn’t know anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, he had just been informed that 
the market was flat as a flounder, and nothing at 
all unsettled about it. He didn’t say anything of 
the kind, however, but merely asked : 

“ Not above six and a half or seven, I suppose ?” 

The broker pricked up his ears. A brilliant 
idea flashed into his mind. He thought—indeed 
he was sure, he could buy back the three hun- 
dred shares from Tompkins at five, and if he 
could put them on to Booth at six or seven, a 
good thing could be made of it. So he made 
haste to answer : 

“ Really, Captain Booth, it seems to me you 
put it rather low. I don’t know, myself, what 
the going price is, but what shares I have are in 
the hands of my broker in the city, who I have 
limited to nine as the lowest mark. How many 
did you think of purchasing ?” 

“O well, two, three or four hundred, or some- 
where in that vicinity,” replied the captain, care- 
lessly. “‘ But if nine is your lowest figure, there’s 
no use talking, for seven is my highest; and if I 
buy, must buy to make something—don’t you 
see ?—to make something—to make hing !” 
And again the vigorous slaps assured his knees 
that it was absolutely indisp ble that he 
should make something. 

“As I said before, it will be difficult to say to- 
night what I can do, but if you will look in to- 
morrow morning, I will let you know about it.” 

“It must be pretty early in the morning, 
then,” returned the captain, as he rose to go, 
“for unless I make some sort of an operation 
with you, I shall go to town by the first train 
and purchase there ; for if I buy at all, I want to 
buy at once—don’t you see ?—at once—at once !” 
This time the argument was addressed to two 
inkstands and a sand-box, and emphasized with 
a whalebone cane. 

“ Well, you'tl drop in as you go down, at all 
events, wont you?” said the broker, anxiously, 
rising and following his visitor to the door. 

“QO yes, ’il call in—yes, of course,” replied 
the captain, as he vanished down the stairs. 

** Now what the deuce can this Booth want 
of copper stock, I wonder?” soliloquized the 
broker, as he re-entered his office. ‘‘ He is a fel- 
low who has always kept what little money he 
has got in good, safe, paying securities; and 
what possesses him to dabble in fancy stocks, is 

more than I can understand. However, if he 
speculates, it’s at his own risk, and if I can sell 
him at seven, I shall make more out of it than he 
ean. That puts me in mind to call upon that 
Tompkins this evening, and see if he will sell at 
five, which of course he will be glad to do.” 

The broker having settled in his mind what 
course to pursue, again seated himself at his 
desk and pored over his papers for an hour or 











two, when the door once more opened, giving 
eutrance to another gentleman. 

“Ah, how d'ye do, Mr. Jinx !—how d’ye do? 
Take a seat, sir,” said Mr. Scratchard, with a 
bland smile; for Mr. Jinx was a gentleman who 
was almost continually borrowing divers sums 
of money at a staggering and most low-spirited 
rate of interest, and was accounted a good cus- 
tomer. “ Been in town to-day ?” 

“ Yes, I was in for an hour or so.” 

“ Much doing ?” he asked, with as much ap- 
parent interest as if there was a possibility of 
the answer to this somewhat indefinite question 
being in the negative. 

“ Why, yes, little something stirring. But I say, 
Mr. Scratchard, how’s money with you to day ?”’ 

“ Money ?”’ said Mr. Scratchard, puckering up 





“ Well, then—listen !”’ said Mr. Jinx, seating 
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casions ; “ money’s hard—very hard—very hard 
to be got hold of indeed. It’s tight!” 

“T’ve got to have some at any rate,” returned 
Jinx, decidedly. 

“ What on?” 


“ Jiggerfoot, Quillwheel & Co.’s paper for | 
| know?” said the broker, rather anxiously. 


five, fifty, sixty-two. No one paper, you know.” 

“Why, yes, it’s called good. I’ve got no 
money myself, but I suppose I could get it for 
you to-morrow, if you was willing to pay enough 
for it.” 

‘* How much ?” 

“Why, call it the even five hundred, and two 
per cent. a month thereafter.” 

“O, murder! I can’t go that! That’s alto- 
gethgr too close a shave,” ejaculated Jinx, rising 
from his chair. 

“You wont get it done much cheaper, these 
times.” 

“ Well, then, if I can’t, I'll give up the specu- 
lation altogether.” 

“« What speculation’s that ?”” 

“O nothing, much, only I thought if I could 
get hold of the money easily, 1’d try my luck on 
a few shares of the Lake Inferior—” 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed the broker, with in- 
terest. “ Why that stock in preference to other ?” 

“Well, it seems to be a good deal thought of, 
and talked of, just now.” 

“ Heard of any transactions ?” 

“Some. I knew of one lot of several hun- 
dred shares changing hands at ten and—” 

“Ten? You don’t say so.” 

“Yes; and it has been inquired for to-day in 
large lots. Good day, Mr. Scratchard !” 

“ Good gracious !” ejaculated the broker, when 
the door closed behind his customer. ‘ What 
has got into the confounded stock? Selling at 
ten, and rising! I must get those three hundred 
shares out of the hands of that Tompkins to- 
night, before he hears of it, at any risk. Deuce 
take it, why don’t that paper come? It should 
have been here an hour ago. Ah, here it is! 
Now let’s see what it says,” he muttered, as the 
paper was thrown in at the door. 

Spreading the open sheet upon his desk, he 
ran his eye over the sales of the broker’s board, 
until it rested upon, “175 Lake Inferior H. and 
C. M. Co., ——25.” 

“Astonishing! prodigious! impossible! Yet 
why is all the world trying to get hold of it, just 
at this time?” Raising his eyes a little further 
on the column, he saw an article headed : 

“Discovery OF AN ImmMENSE Mass OF 
Native Correr.—We learn, from undoubted 
authority, that a mass of pure copper, exceeding 
in size anything ever seen or heard of before, 
has just been raised at the works of the Lake 
Inferior Humbugging and Copper Mining Co. 
This enormous block has been estimated by com- 
petent judges to weigh not less than one hundred 
and eight thousand tons, eleven pounds, and 
three ounces! This fortunate mine is now, con- 
fessedly, the richest in the world, and we con- 
gratulate the lucky holders of stock, as the 
shares will undoubtedly rise to an almost fubu- 
lous price in a few days.” 

“That accounts for it !”’ exclaimed the broker, 
in a high state of excitement. “And I have 
been fool enough to put off for nothing, as I 
may say, stock that would make my fortune! 
Confound that sneaking Tompkins! Yet stop! 
he may not have heard of it! By Jove, I'll 
soon find out!” And seizing his hat, he darted 
out of the office. 

A few minutes later in the day, three gentle- 
men “might have been seen” seated around a 
table, inthe apartments of T. Tompkins, Esq., 
drinking cigars and conversing pleasantly, when 
their ears caught the sound of the front-door bell. 

“ Stick your skillet out the window, Jinx, and 
see if that’s him,” said Captain Booth, hastily 
removing all unbusinesslike traces from the table. 

The superior portion of Mr. Jinx’s person 
vanished from sight for an instant, and then re- 
appeared with the announcement: “ Yes, that’s 
old Scratch—I can see his tile and specs !” 

“T thought we should fetch him!” said the 
captain, exultantly. “And I say, Tompkins,” 
he continued, turning to that individual, “now 
mind you play your part right straight up to the 
handle, or all is lost! You must act kinder 
simple, you know—there’s no use giving you any 
such instruction as that, however. But you must 
be firm as well as simple, you know—a sort of 
foolish obstinacy. You understand ?” 

“Yes, yes, I understand fast enough,” said 
Tompkins. “Clear out, or he’ll catch you!” 

A step on the stairs occasioned Messrs. Jinx 
and Booth to hurriedly remove their ears into an 
adjoining room, when they forthwith applied them 
to a crack in the door, while Tompkins had just 
time to seat himself at the table with a pen in 
his hand, when the door opened and Mr. 
Scratchard entered. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Tompkins—good 
evening! As I was round this way, I thought 
I'd just drop in. Ahem! that is, I thought I 
might as well drop in, as I was round this way.” 

“Delighted to see you, sir,” said Tompkins, 
dismally. ‘“ Sit down!” 

“Thank you! I don’t care if I do sit down 
just for a minute or two.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued, during 
which Mr. Tompkins made listless, unmeaning 
scratches with his pen on the paper before him, 
and the broker nervously twirled his thumbs and 
attentively examined the toes of his boots, the 
legs of the chairs, the spittoon, the coal-scuttle 
and everything else in the room that was not as 
high as Tompkins’s eyes. He evidently was at 
a loss how to introduce the subject that was up- 
permost in his mind. At length, in despair of 
hitting upon any better method, he blurted out: 

“ About that little business transaction of ours, 
the other day, Mr. Tompkins! Although I have 
been very unfortunute, and lost a good deal of 
money, and did as well by you as I possibly 
could under the circumstances, still, for all that, 
I have felt very uncomfortable to think that you 
should lose anything by me, and am naturally 
anxious that you should not lose any more. Now 
it has come to my knowledge, through a reliable 
source, that the stock that 1 turned over to you is 
likely to fall very materially in a few days; and, 
as I said before, 1 don't wish you to be involved 
in any further loss, 1 am willing to take it off 
your hands at the market price—five dollars—as 


his countenance, as he always did upon sach oc- I know where I can dispose of it for that, or 





nearly thatsum. You see I have your interest 
at heart, Mr. Tompkins ?” 

It is to be presumed Mr. Tompkins didn’t see 
anything of the kind, for he only shook his head 
and said that he shouldn’t sell for five dollars. 

“Why, that is the highest selling point, you 


“I know it.” 

“ And it is sure to fall.” 

“That may be. But as it cost me twice that, 
I intend to hold on to it till I get the cost or lose 
the whole.” 

“ That seems to me a very unwise decision.” 

“ Perhaps so; but itis my decision neverthe- 
less, and if that is your only business, Mr. 
Scratchard, I must request you to excuse me, as 
I have considerable to do this evening, in order 
to go to the city by the first train to-morrow.” 

The broker was in aquandary. It would not 
answer to let Tompkins go to the city before the 
bargain was made—indeed, it would not do to 
let him leave the room, even, for he might learn 
the true state of the case at any minute, and then 
all would be lost. “Suppose I do pay him ten 
dollars,” he thought to himself; “I am sure to 
double the money, and perhaps a good deal 
more.” And seeing Tompkins putting on his 
coat preparatory to quitting the room, he re- 
solved upon a bold stroke. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, hysterically. “ Sit 
down, Tompkins, my dear fellow—sit down, my 
boy. I’ve got something to say to you. I’m 
going to surprise you—I’m going to astonish 
you—I’m going to convince you that there is 
some honor left in the mercantile community yet. 
You must know, my dear fellow,” he continued. 
pulling Tompkins down to a seat beside him, 
“ you must know that in settling up my affairs, I 
find I am not so badly off as I thought I was— 
not half so bad. Indeed, I find myself so well 
off, that I am going to pay you every cent of the 
three thousand dollars I owe you, and take that 
confounded stock off your hands. How’s that, 
my boy ?” 

“Mr. Scratchard,” exclaimed Tompkins, 
grasping that gentleman’s hand, evident!y much 
uffected, “ you have indeed a noble heart!” 

“And what’s more, you dog, I’m going to 
give you the money this very night—this very 
hour. I’ve got to run over to the office to get it, 
as well as the necessary papers for the transfer 
of the stock, and as a man, when he’s made up 
his mind to do the right thing, likes to go through 
with it without delay or interruption, I want you 
to promise me to sit right here and not stir a step 
till I get back. Will you do it?” 

“Certainly ; of course I will.” 

“T wont be gone ten minutes.” 
broker hurried down the stairs. 

“ Bravo, Tompkins! You’ve done tip-top!” 
exclaimed Jinx, poking his head out frem his 
hiding-place. ‘The rascally old swindler sus- 
pects nothing.” 

“He, he, he!” chuckled the broker, as he 
almost ran along the street. “The credulous 
fool suspects nothing.” 

“There, Mr. Tompkins,” said Mr. Scratchard, 
upon his return, “ just sign those papers, and 
give me my note and the certificate, and here are 
three thousand dollars.” 

“There you are, sir!” said Tompkins, putting 
his name to the papers and beginning to count 
the money. 

The broker folded the documents into his 
pocket-book with a satisfied air, and with a tri- 
umphant “Good evening, Mr. Tompkins !” 
departed, 

Soon after the first train left Pugwash for the 
city, next morning, a bright eyed boy approached 
Mr. Scratchard with “Paper, sir?” He selects 
the Daily Scissors, and opens it. Why does he 
start and change color? His glance falls upon 
the line—175 Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Co., 
—5.” AA little further on, he sees an item 
similar to this : 


And the 


“ Correction.—In mentiontng the discovery 
of a large mass of copper, in our issue of yester- 
day, we erroneously stated that it was raised at 
the works of the Lake Inferior Humbugging and 
Copper-Mining Co., when, in fact, the big block 
was gotten out at the Swindleville mine. The 
affairs of the former company, we regret to state, 
are in such a deplorable condition, that the Hon. 
J. Smith, in despair of ever extricating the com- 
pany from its present difficulties, has resigned the 
office of president and gone to driving a milk- 
cart; while the able and efficient treasurer, find- 
ing himself a defaulter to a very large amount, 
has also become discouraged and resigned, and 
is, we learn, employing a few months of relaxa- 
tion from business cares in the erection of a 
palatial villa on the luxuriant and romantic 
banks of the Atlantic Ocean.” 


An audible snicker from the seat behind him, 
caused Mr. Scratchard to look round just far 
enough to get a glimpse of three grinning faces. 
He knew to whom the faces belonged. With a 
savage snort, he turned again to his paper and 
tried to read. But it was no go; the broker felt 
himself sold. 

ooo + 
DO IT YOURSELVES, 


Why ask the teacher or some classmate to solve 
that problem? Do it yourselves. You might as 
well let them eat your dinner as ‘‘ do your sams 
for you.”’ It is in studying as in eating—he that 
does it gets the benetit, and not he that sees it 
done. In alinost any school I would give more 
for what the teacher learns, simply because the 
teacher is compelled to solve all the hard prob- 
lems for them, and answer the questions of the 
lazy boys. Do not ask him to parse all the diffi- 
cuit words, or assist you in the performance of 
any of your duties. Do it yourselves. Never 
mind, though they look dark as Egypt. Don't 
ask even a hint from anybody. Try again. Every 
trial increases your abilicy, and you will finally 
succeed by dint of the very wisdom and strength 
gained in this effort, even though at firet the prob- 
tem was beyond your skill. It is the stady and 
not the answer that really rewards your pains. 

Look at that boy who has succeeded after six 
hours of hard study, perhaps. How his eye is lit 
up with a proud joy, as he marches to his class. 
He reads like a conqueror, ane well he may. His 
poor, weak schoolmate, who gave up after the 
rst trial, pow looks up to him with something of 
wonder as a superior. The problem lies there— 
a great gulf between those boys who stood yes- 
terday side by side. ‘hey will never stand to- 
gether as equals again. ‘Lhe boy that did it fcr 
himself bas taken a stride upwards, and, what is 
better still, has gained strength fur greater efforts. 
The boy who waited to see others do it has lost 
both strength and courage, aud 1s already look- 
ing for some excuse wo yive up school and stady 
forever.-—The Teacher. 














Pousetoife’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Broiling. 

Broiling is the best possible mode of cooking and of 
preserving the flavor of several kinds of fish ; it is also in- 
comparably superior to frying for steaks and cutlets, 
especially of beef and mutton; and it is far better adapt- 
ed. also, to the preparation of food for invalids; but it 





| should be carefully dove, for if the heat be too fierce, the 


outside of the meat will be scorched and hardened so as 
to render it uneatable; and if, on the contrary, it be too 
gentle. the gravy will be drawn out, and yet the flesh 
will remain so entirely without firmness, as to be un- 
pleasant eating. A brisk fire perfectly free from smoke, 
a very clean gridiron, tender meat, a dish and plates as 
hot as they can be, and great despatch in sending it to 
table when done, are all essential to the serving of a 
good broil. 

To iron Silk. 

Silk cannot be ironed smoothly #0 as to press out all 
the creases, without first sprinkling it with water and 
rolling it up tightly in a towel—letting it rest for an hour 
or two. If the iron is the least too hot it will injure the 
color, and it should first be tried on an old piece of the 
same. Bright colored silks or ribbons, such as pinks, 
blues, vellows, greens, ete , always change color on the 
application of an fron. Blacks, browns, olives, grays, 
etc., generally look very well after ironing Silks should 
always be ironed on the wroug side. 





New Potatoes in Butter. 

Rub off the skins, wash the potatoes well, and wipe 
them dry; put them with three ounces of good butter, 
for a small dish, and with four ounces, or more, for a 
large one, into a well-tinned stewpan or sauce-pan, and 
simmer them over a gentle fire for about half an hour. 
Keep them well shaken or tossed, that they may be 
equally done, and throw in some salt when they begin to 
stew. This is a good mode of dressing them when they 
are very young and watery. 


Sago Pudding. 

Boil two ounces of sago with some cinnamon, and a bit 
of lemon peel, till it becomes soft and thick. Mix the 
crumb ofa small roll finely grated, with a glass of red 
wine, four ounces of chopped marrow, the yolk of four 
ezgs well beaten, and sugar according to taste. When 
the sago is cold add this mixture to it; stir the whole 
well together, and put it in a dish lined with light puff 
paste, and set it ina moderate oven to bake. When done 
etick it all over with citron cut in pieces, and afterwards 
blanched, aud cut in slips. 

Potato Rissolos. 

Mash and season the potatoes with salt, and white pep- 
per, or cayenne, and mix with them plenty of minced 
parsley, and a small quantity of green onions, or escha- 
lots; add sufficient yolks of eggs to bind the mixture to- 
gether, roll it into small balls, and fry them in plenty of 
lard or butter over a moderate fire, or they will be too 
much browned before they are done through. Ham, or 
any other kind of meat finely minced, may be substitu- 
ted for the herbs, or added to them. 

Washing with Soda. 

This method can ouly be pursued with white clothes 
(that is, linen and cotton): it is injurious to woollen, and 
to colored articles of every description. If done with 
great care, it answers very well for bed-linen, table-linen, 
etc., making them white and clean without the labor of 
rubbing, except in a few places that may be particularly 
soiled. The things to be washed must all be laid in soak 
the night before, in cold soft water. 


Tincture of Lemon Peel. 

A very easy aud ical way of obtaining and pre- 
serving the flavor of lemon-peel, is to fill a wide-mouthed 
pint bottle half full of brandy, or proof spirit; and when 
you use @ lemon pare the rind off very thin, and put it 
into the brandy, etc.: in a fortnight it will impregnate 
the spirit with the flavor very strongly. 








Cure for Neuralgia in the Head. 

A tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, two table- 
spoonsful of camphorated oil. and a quarter of a pint of 
rum. Shake the mixture well, and rub the part affected ; 
while using this, let the patient be kept warm. This is 
also a cure for rheumatics, lumbago. 


French Pomade. 

White wax, half an ounce; lard, quarter of a pound; 
beef suet, two ounces; palm oil, halfan ounce Simmer 
these ingredients together in a water bath for a quarter 
of an hour, stirring them well together, and when cool, 
add a little of any agreeable scent. 

Lavender Water. 

Essence of musk four drachms, essence of ambergris 
four drachms, oil of cinnamon ten drops, Eoglish laven- 
der six drachms, oil of geranium two drachms, spirits of 
wine twenty ounces. To be all mixed together. 

A Caution. 

Silk articles should not be kept folded in white papers, 
as the chloride of lime used in bleaching the paper will 
impair the color of the silk. 

To remove Stains. j 

Medicine stains may be removed from silver spoons by 
rubbing them with a rag dipped in sulphuric acid, and 
washing it off with soap-suds. 





To clean a Carpet. 
Beat it on the wrong side first, and then more gently 
on the right side. 





To clean Cane Chairs. 
Sponge them till soaked with soap and hot water. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rar- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalied circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and #hall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s PicToRiat is @ weekly visitor, cannot 
fai) to realize and exhibit a larger degrve of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvemeut aud instruction. 

(>> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It coutains portraite of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

(> It gives origina: views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, of sceves worthy of framing 

[> It contains sixteem super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied misceliany 

(7 It cannot fail to delight aod instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

{> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regaiar contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

> 1t ie admitred on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

0 > \ts engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one taousand splendid engravings 

(7 Thus forming a paper original im ite design, ands 
favorite im every part of our Union. 

TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 eubseriber, ome yoar.............000.- 
4 subecriers, “ * 





Any person sending as twelve subscribers at the lant 
rate, flail reewive the thuternth copy gratie 
Any portmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own sidrems at tie lowest clab rave 
iP Sam ple copies sent when desired. 
Publisied cach Barvnnst by M M BALLOU, 
Bo 2d Winter Street, Boston, Maas 
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Poet's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TRUTH. 





BY C. G. WRIGHT. 

There is a holy light 

Shines on us from above, 
That should our hearts unite 

In unity and love. 
It is the star of truth, 

That heavenly heritage— 
And guarded in our youth, 

It lights the path of age. 


It makes our duty plain, 

And leaves us nought to fear; 
It smooths the bed of pain. 

And dries the sorrowing tear; 
°Twaa given to bless mankind, 

While smarting neath the rod, 
To elevate the mind, 

And turn the soul to God! 


But in the field of life 

Its mandates are forgot, 
Engaged ia constant strife, 

We pass and heed them not. 
Could truth to hope extend, 

And hope to God be given, 
The strife would have an end, 

And earth would be like heaven! 





THE SEED MUST DIE. 
The seed must die before the corn appexra 
Out of the ground, in blade and fruitful ears; 
Low must those ears by sickle’s edge be lain, 
Ere thou canst treasure up the goiden grain. 
The grain is crushed before the bread is made, 
And the bread broke ere life to man conveyed. 
O, be content to die, to be laid low, 
And to be crushed, and to be broken 80, 
If thou upon God's table may be bread, 
Life-giving food to souls an huugered. —Trexcu. 





HYPOCRISY. 
To wear long faces, just a3 if our Maker, 
The God of goodness, was an undertaker, 
Well pleased to wrap the soul’s unlucky mien 
In sorrow’s dismal crape or bombazine.—Dr Wo cor. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SECRET IN iia 


BY — A. LOWELL. 





Amone the many and various strange and 
thrilling incidents which the life of Elizabeth 
MacPherson exhibited, none, perhaps was more 
noticeable than the one which suggested the {ol- 
lowing recital. A modest, quiet girl was Eliz- 
abeth in her lowly but cheerful maidenhood.—a 
gentle, patient and loving woman, in her harder 
and more unquiet wifehood. 

She gave the whole of her unselfish heart to 
Roger Clinton. Even between herself and her 
Creator came his image. When she manied 
him, it was to devote her heart, her life, her tine, 
and all the powers which God had given her, to 
her husband, and well she fulfilled the obligation 
imposed, or rather, self-imposed upon her. 

And yet, in the face of all this devotion, with 
the conviction pressing upon him that he was in- 
debted to this woman for all his comforts, even 
for the station which he held in society, Roger 
Clinton vol ily relinquished his hold upon 
her affections and respect, and plunged into dissi- 
pation of the lowest kind. 

There was a spark of true nobleness in his 
heart—an emanation of the Divine, which every 
human soul holds in greater or lesser measure ; 
and it was destined to grow into being through 
the superior nobleness of Elizabeth. In all his 
wanderings, he never lost sight of his respect for 
her. When most erring, he was ever ready to 
acknowledge her goodness; and Elizabeth, with 
the hopeful faith which clings to woman in her 
deepest despondency, believed and hoped—hoped 
and believed again. 

Sad as was their life, compared to that to 
which she had looked forward on her wedding 
day, she never failed in her duty to him or to 
her children ; and the bird-like voice in which she 
sung her evening lullaby to her infant, was as 
sweet in its unbroken melody, as when it chanted 
the first song to his ear, in the fresh bloom of 
their love. 

There Was a mysterious influence that kept 
Elizabeth from falling into hopelessness. A\|- 
ways, in her darkest moments, she saw from 
afar the beauty of angel faces, and heard the 
waving of angel wings. Real and distinct to ker, 
as the actual events, or the thousand probabili- 
ties of life, these visitants ever held out their 
arms to embrace her, or bent their lovely heads 
in pity for her tears ; and she believed that he: 
heart could be thus touched, only for fine and 
beautiful purposes. Apart from society, she 
knew nothing of the mystic theory which for 
years has so bafiled the wisest, and humbled the 
proudest spirit To these mysterious, almost !u- 
dicrous manifestations, she had never lent an 
ear, for the simple reason that she had not been 
exposed to their influence. It required but little 
faith to believe in the sublime spectacle of a good 
life. There were other things that puzzled her 
far more. Mysterious whisperings had met her 
ear, when in the still watches of the night she 
listened to the voices that sounded like those of 
unearthly beings. Sometimes she thought it 
was the voice of the stars, so silvery and musical 
was its flow; and sometimes she deemed it the 
murmur of some departed spirit, which had not 
yet broken all the links that held it to the mate- 
rial world. 

While things were in this state, at the humble 
home which their finances only permitted, Eliza- 
beth fell sick. She had borne up under toil, and 
care, and hardship, and the deep sense of her 
husband’s unworthiness, and the desolation which 
comes in consequence of such unworthiness, mak- 
ing the hearth-stone cold, until she could hold 
out, physically, no longer. Her sickness alarmed 
Roger, and for a few days, he waited upon her 
with a devotion which he had not shown her 
since the days of their early married life. The 
choicest things which his straitened finances 
could procure—the best medical advice in town, 
were proofs of his anxious desire for her recovery, 
while his utter abstinence from all that could un- 














sober him, deepened and 
evidence. 

But it is hard to break up such habits; and 
after some days, Elizabeth had the pain of seeing 
him relapse. Weak from illness, her children 
suffering for her care, she lay one afternoon, 
half-dozing, half-conscious, and for a season, per- 
fectly alone. She had, for some time, began to 
despair of her own recovery ; and the thought of 
her family weighed heavily upon her mind. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, her mind was filled 
with an ineffable composure, and the presence of 
her angelic visitants revealed itself to her wonder- 
ing gaze. Mysteriously did they communicate 
with her of her painful sickness, and indicate the 
manner of her cure. It was astrange revelation ; 
and might well be thought but the distempered 
fancies of the sick, so often unaccountable and 
distressing. 

The dream, if it was one, passed away; but 
not so did its impression upon her mind; and 
when Roger came in, although he was evidently 
unfit to receive the full sense of what she was 
saying, he still heard her with a surprise that 
took from him all power of replying. 

We know not what virtue was in the simple 
roots and herbs which she directed him to pre- 
pare ; but she took them with a serene faith that 
they would raise her from that bed of sickness ; 
and ere long the proof was given and accepted, 
for she came forth from it, pale and feeble, but 
with a healed frame, and a heart disposed to 
dwell strongly and with faith, upon all that had 
happened to her. She came forth with renewed 
hope, too, of a new life for Roger. Never had 
she beheld him so earnest, so full of purpose ; 
and it was not the impulse of a moment, but 
the result of days of severe self-searching, and 
resol to abandon the past, and to live in 
the future, in E/izabeth’s future. 

It was rare to see how the stern and inflexible 
man—+so strong in his errors—so weak once in 
his resolution, could abjure all, and pass at once 
into a milder and more hopeful state of mind. 
It seemed as if the mystic influence, whatever it 
may be, had passed through her mind to his, and 
bore the some weight with each. Only with her 
it bore a more deep and spiritual significance, 
and, to her excited benevolence, it seemed to 
wear the aspect of perpetual healing, of which 
she must be the priestess. 

As one after another heard the wonderful 
story of her rescue from the very arms of death, 
they came to her for healing, and the lowly-mind- 
ed woman freely imparted to all her little store 
of knowledge, never doubting that the Good 
Spirit had given her that knowledge, and arroga- 
ting to herself none of the praise, accepting none 
of the gratitude. 

There came a soft, quiet morning in early 
spring; and all about the beautiful Park that so 
adorns and blesses our beloved city, the fresh, 
green grass was springing up, wet with the May 
showers of the previous day, and sparkling with 
the sunbeams that rested upon it. Crossing the 
Park, was a little, plain, unpretending figure of 
a woman, with a large bundle in her hand, look- 
ing about her earnestly, as she emerged into the 
street that ran along by the highest part of that 
emerald spot. Her little form glided away 
under the shadow of the tall buildings, and her 
eyes dwelt earnestly upon every door as she 
passed. At last, she seemed to have found the 
object of her search; for she went quickly up 
the massive stone steps that led to a noble build- 
ing, and timidly pulled at the bell. 

“Is Mr. Washburn in?’ she asked, of the 
black servant who respectfully held the door for 
her to enter. 

‘‘ No, ma’am, but Mrs. Washburn is in.” 

“T would like to see her if she is not engaged.” 

The man motioned her to a seat in the hall, 
and then went to tell his mistress. A gentle- 
looking woman appeared, and invited her into 
the pl room opposite. Everything betok- 
ened wealth—affl fashion; but subdued 
and modified by good taste and refinement. 

The timid little woman cleared her throat 
twice or three times, before the sound would 
come. She evidently did not know from which 
side to approach her subject. The lady waited 
politely and patiently for her guest to speak ; but 
tinding she did not, she strove to relieve her em- 
barrassment, by remarking on the beauty of the 
morning. 

The ice was broken, and her visitor took cour- 
age to ask if Mr. Washburn had a brother 
Henry. The lady changed color. 

“ Mr. Washburn Aad such a brother.” 

“Had! Has he received intelligence of his 
death ?” 

Mrs. Washburn seemed laboring under great- 
er embarrassment than the little woman had 
been experiencing, as she answered : 

“ Not that I know of. He may be. 
that he was ill.” 

“ And suffering ?” 

The lady bent her eyes rather coldly upon her 
questioner, as if to reprove her for what seemed 
impertinent curiosity ; but she met a glance so 
full of earnest and whole-souled expression, that 
the words died on her lips, if she meant to utter 


them. 
“How should you suspect that such was the 


case ?” she asked. 

“From a source which I cannot very well 
explain. But believe me, dear lady, that I mean 
no wrong, no impertinence.” 

“T can well believe it. I am willing to trust 
such a face as yours.” 

“ Well then, believe me, your brother-in-law is 
at this moment suffering from complicated dis- 
ease and poverty. He isin want of the merest 
necessities of life, and his wife and children are 
approaching starvation. It seems like insult to 
say this, I know, in a house that bears the marks 
of wealth like this ; but be assured, I do not ex- 
aggerate. In a few—a very few weeks, your 
brother will be past the reach of your friendly 
cares. I have been directed to relieve his wants, 
but I know not where to find him, otherwise than 
I know his abode is in New York.’” 

«* And how do you know even this ?” 

“Listen, my dear lady. Some power or in- 
fluence of which I know neither the source nor 
the way of its acting upon me, has given me the 
secret of your brother’s illness and poverty. It 


strengthened the 











We heard 








was unsought by me wholly; I did not know 
that such a person existed. The same influence 
told me where you live, and directed me hither. 
And—what I would rather not tell you—it also 
directed me to buy these clothes, and leave them 
here, for his use. If you please, will you send 
them to your brother ?” 

There were simplicity, honesty and earnestness 
in Elizabeth Clinton’s face, as she asked this 
question, which inclined her hearer to believe her 
statement, singular as it seemed; and Mrs. 
Washburn found herself deep in relating the 
story of her brother-in-law’s life to a perfect 
stranger, before she thought how secret her hus- 
band had always kept it ‘rom the world. 

It seemed that David and Henry Wasgburn 
had once been in company in the same business. 
The slow, honest gains of their business had suf- 
ficed to the eldest brother, but the younger was 
more ambitious. He was grasping and eager 
for wealth, and carried to excess in a single in- 
stance, it made him positively dishonest. He 
forged the name of the firm, obtained the money 
himself, was found out by his brother, and al- 
though David Washburn would not allow his 
own kindred to be publicly disgraced, he told him 
that he would never look upon his face again. 

“We have had repeated letters from him,” 
continued Mrs. Washburn, “and he always 
pleaded poverty and sickness, in words that 
wrung my heart, and, I have no doubt, my hus- 
band’s also—but he was inflexible outwardly, 
and would not allow me to mention Henry’s 
name.” 

“Will you show him these clothes, and tell 
him that a poor woman bought them for his 
brother, and will you see that they are sent to 
him ?” 

“Tf my husband will consent, be assured I 
will,” answered the lady; and wondering, doubt- 
ing, but secretly admiring, she saw her visitor 
depart, only begging her to come again, and 
learn the result of her appli to her husband 

Elizabeth went on in her usual quiet and un- 
demonstrative fashion, and doing good wherever 
she had an opportunity. Invalids everywhere, 
hopeless and di uged by long illness, heard 
the soft, pattering footsteps that brought ease 
and returning health to them. Say what you 
will of fancy, conceit, imagination, delusion. It 
may be so ; but if the effects are renewed health, 
why battle at a harmless delusion? If there are 
faults in any system, why should we not accept 
the good, as well as banish the wrong ? 

Two months passed by ere Elizabeth heard 
anything of the result of her interview with Mrs. 
Washburn. But one day, a sweet, patient face 
that had evidently looked long upon sorrow, 
came to her; and with tears and kisses almost 
choking its utterance, a quivering voice thanked 
her for what she had done. Elizabeth looked at 
the slight figure clad in deep mourning, and 
could not recall either the face or form to her 
mind. 

“ Yes, it was through your means that my be- 


loved husband was made happy and comfortable 
through the few remaining weeks of his life. 
You intiuenced his brother to visit, pardon, pity 
and relieve him. Hard as he had been towards 
his brother, for a single offence, your words, re- 
peated to him by his wife, softened and melted 
him. He came to us, bearing not only your 
generous present, but all else that a dying man, 
anda family of suffering children, cold, naked 
and hungry, could need. Let skeptics disbelieve 
as they may. I grasp the principle here.” 

A father and husband restored from error—a 
death-bed made easy and happy—children restor- 
ed from hunger and nakedness—brother recon- 
ciled to brother, after years of anger and distrust. 
These are sights which we may well think that 
departed spirits would dwell on with pleasure. 
Whether they had any agency in bringing it 
about, is one of the mysteries upon which we can 
form no opinion, and which we leave to wiser 
heads than ours, to elucidate. We only give 
facts as related to us from undoubted authority. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


What is expected of a Minister’s Wife. 


A lady is expected when she becomes the wife 
of a clergyman, to know how to superintend the 
sewing circle, cut and fit the work, and see that 
everything is properly finished off, from the toe- 
ing of a stocking, to working the button holes in 
ashirt front. It makes no difference whether she 
is sixteen or sixty. 

She is expected to know when any members of 
the parish are sick,and if she neglects to visit them 
whether she has heard of their sickness or not, she 
has committed, in their eyes, an unpardonable sin. 

She is expected at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to have her house in pattern order, 
and to be ready to receive calls just when the 
parishioners choose to inflict them. When they 
call at nine o’clock on Monday morning, they 
happened to be going by and “just dropped in 
for a minute or so.” 

She is expected to attend church three times 
on Sunday, besides all the evening meetings dur- 
ing the week. It makes no difference if she has 
the headache, or half a dozen little children, she 
has no right to neglect this duty. 

She is expected, when she tinds herself under 
the necessity of replenishing her wardrobe, to 
consult some of the influential ladies of the parish. 
Else the dress will be too expensive for a poor 
clergyman’s wife, or it will cast reflections upon 
the parish for its cheapness. 

She is expected to call on one lady in the par- 
ish just as often as another. If she finds some, 
whose tastes and feelings harmonize with her 
own, she must not gratify the wish to visit such 
persons oftener than others. Every one claims 
an equal demand on her time. Doesn’t one 
lady’s husband as well as another help support 
the minister’s family ? 

Finally, she is expected in her dress to suit every- 
body’s taste—to visit everybody just so often—in 
all affairs of importance in her family to consult 
with everybody, and to be everybody’s pattern house- 
keeper. And if any lady succeeds in all these, 
she must be blessed with a far greater tact than 
mankind average. Did ever you know a min- 
ister’s wife who was just what everybody thought 
a minister’s wife should be? Q 1x a Conner. 








GOOD STUFF FOR A BISHOP. 


The oldest bishop in France is Monsieur de 
Prilly, Bishop of Thalens-cur Marne ; he is in 
his eighty-second year. The career of this ven- 
erable prelate is somewhat out of the common 
line. On the 8th of February, 1807, the day of 
the battle of Eylau, the Emperor Napoleon, in 
order the better to ascertain the movements of 
the enemy, ascended to the summit of the church 
steeple, and thence swept the field with his tel- 
escope. After he had been a short time on the 
look-out from this observatory, he all at once 

reeived a column of infantry, which was mov- 
ing rapidly to the church in the belfry of which 
he had taken his position. Napoleon descended 
quickly, counted hie horse, and no to a 
French corps which was close at it was 
the 15th regiment of dragoons, which filled a 
distinguished place in the annals of the imperial 


arm, 

«Look at that mass,” he said to the colonel ; 
“charge it home. The tate of the battle depends 
on your doing so.’ 

he men put spurs to their horses and dashed 
forward in the direction the emperor pointed. 
The enemy, taken in flank, were in a short time 
broken and sabred under the Emperor’s eye. 
When the work was done, and the dragoons 
were getting into order, Napoleon presented him- 
self among them. The captain of the troop 
d’elite held a color in his hand, which he had 
taken from the Russians. 

“ Captain,’ said the emperor, “ that flag is the 
best proof of your bravery; I give you the cross 
of the Legion of Honor.’ 

“The honor of the act is not mine, sire,” said 
the captain, bowing; it belongs to Lieutenant 
D. ” 


“No, sire,” said the lieutenant, “it was my 
captain who took the color from the enemy, and 
it is he who merits the cross.” 

“Well, well, messieurs, all I can say is that 
you are as modest as you are brave,” said the 
emperor, smiling ; ‘you shall both have the 
cross.’ 

The captain and his lieutenant contracted on 
that day a friendship which still subsists in all its 
force. The captain was known to be of a serious 
character and of austere morals, and he was, 
like Bayard, without fear and without reproach ; 
and the younger officers respected and feared 
him more than they did those of higher authority 
over them. At the peace of 1814 many officers 
renounced the military profession, and sought 
their fortunes in another career. The captain of 
dragoons in question, under the influence of a 
call which he could not resist, entered the eccle- 
siastical seminary of Avignon. His friend, the 
lieutenant, remained with the army, rose to the 
rank of general officer, and married and settled 
in Versailles. The captain took orders, was 
named superior of the seminary, subsequently 
vicar-general of the diocese, and is now the 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, to which see he 
was appointed in 1824 by the government of 
Louis X VIiI.—Napoleon and his Times. 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 
Yet wildings of nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me, with fairy deligh 
And when daisies and butter-cups gladdened ~s4 sight. 
Like treasures of silver and gold.—CAMPBELL 











Bouquets. 

A writer of much good taste, in the “‘ Horticulturist,” 
says that hand-bouquets should not exceed eight inches 
in diameter, and if for an ordinary occasion, the flowers 
may be gathered without regard to color; but for a 
bridal bouquet, white flowers should predominate, al- 
though violets, mig » and heli pes may be 
added for perfume. For an ordinary bouquet, six or more 
large flowers are requisite, giving the preference to 
camellias and roses. The camellias should be cut off 
close to the calyx of the flower, and an artificial stem 
provided for it; the camellia is also sometimes cut off 
with a small portion of the stem, and tied to a small 
stick or twig. Be very careful in handling the 
camellias, as the slightest bruise will impair their 
beauty. 





Gentiana Saponaria. 

This is a beautiful native plant,found on the borders of 
streams. Grows from one to two feet high, bearing 
curious barrel-shaped flowers, of a deep, ultra-marine 
blue. It flowers in September, and may be | d 
into the garden without difficulty. There is another 
species very common here, and even more beautiful, 
called Fringed Gentian, for the corolla is of a paler blue, 
four-cleft, and the segments finely fringed. 








Wall Flower. 

There is a tradition concerning the crimson wall flower. 
A beautiful maiden, climbing a garden wall to converse 
clandestinely with her lover, who was outside, fell to the 
ground, and her blood sprinkled the flowers at the base 
of the wall, mottling some, dyeing others wholly crimson. 
From that day, the wall flowers, before only yellow, have 
been crimson and yellow spotted. 


Geradia. 

This is another very beautiful native plant, with five 
large bell-shaped, yellow flowers. It grows in shady 
places, and is rather difficult of transplanting; but cer- 
tainly repays all the trouble spent upon it. They will 
succeed very nicely from the seed. Named in honor of 
John Gerada, an old Euglish botanist. Commonly known 
under the name of American Foxglove. 








Glaucium. 

Horved Poppy is its unluckily common name, which 
has prevented it from being as generally known and as 
much admired as it onght to be. The beauty of the 
plant consists not so much in its flowers, which are very 
pretty, as in its bright sea-green. dew-bespangled leaves. 
The flowers are yellow or orange, and continue through 
the season. It is an annual. 





Eupatorium. 

A beautifal perennial, about two feet high, growing 
wild from the Potomac to the Mississippi. The flowers, 
produced very late in autumn, are of a beautiful sky- 
blue. The roots of this species are creeping, from which 
it is easily propagated. 

Lysamachia. 

Commonly known as Moneywort; an ornamental, 
creeping perennial, with yellow flowers produced all the 
season, suitable for rock-work, or a hanging vase in a 
weather exposure. It is very pretty, and valuable on 
account of its great hardiness. 


Tberis. 

This plant, known more generally under the name of 
Candytuft, deserves a place in every garden. There are 
two species of the annual plant—purple and white, and 
should be sown together, as the two colored blossoms 
form a pleasing contrast. 


Carnation. 

The carnation requires a rich, generous soil, and 
much care. Never let two buds touch each other—pinch 
one off. 

Florentine Iris. 

This species of tris bas large white flowers in May and 

June—two feet high. 


Collomia Coccinnea. 


A pretty flower, growing in heads of bright carmine 
red. 














Sester’s 8 Pirnic. 


“PLL. B.""—Considerable cur ereatty was ensited of exp 
of our hotels the other day in consequence of one of the 
7 arrived visitors having made the flowing 4 entry in 


register : 
* Tobias Johnson, Indiana, P L. B.” 
clerks and the cudgelled their brains to 
throw some light or the mysterious initials, but in 
vain; Peas por at le prietor, in the blandest man- 
ner possible, withdrew & caquire of Mr. Jobneon as to 


tion. 

, Mr. Landlord,” said that gentleman, “ = 
tet boty When I was last here your fellers o! 
$5 for boot cleaning; and as I wore patent leathers a 
the time, it struck that it was rather an imposition, 
Howerer, that there may be no mistake this time, I 
fo those letters at the end of my name, that you may 

now I wore patent leather boots.” 

There was no charge for boot cleaning in Mr. Johnaon’s 
bill at that visit. 


ene 


Tt is said that Balzac, bos celebrated French 
used to lie excessively. One day he was walking 
the Boulevard ote ag! with two servant girls on 
arms, when he came across two of nda, 
He quitted the women precipitately, and run- 
ning to his trieuds, said to them iu a low tone 
* Don't recognize me. 1 am with two arch-duchesses 
who have come to Paris in di jise. and whom Metternich 
has asked me to show the capital to. Hush!’ 
And with a mysterious sign he disappeared. 
* Whata liar! !” said Haztel. ‘‘ What did he leave his 
women er? 
Simply,” replied the other, “to tell them that we 
are two princes of the bicod, his intimate friends.” 


A kind-hearted and affecti Sposa, d and 
shawled, very recently appeared at the door of a room 
where her good natured liege lord was about to indulge 
in s comfortable snooze. 

** My dear, I at \ golug shopping What shall I bring 
you to comfort 
*I don’t cave, ‘ove; I don’t think of wr I want 
particularly just’ now. Oome and kiss 1 will tell 
you, however what i want you to don’t bring me.” 
* What is it, pray? 
* Pray don’t bring mein debt!’ 


enn 


A certain old lady who has been famed for sour looks, 
and not very sweet words touching the accidents of life, 
was observed to have become very amiable. 

‘Ww ome happy change has come over you?” 
neighbor 
"Wi hy,’ > said the transformed, 





said a 


**to tell the truth, I 
have been all wy life striving for a contented mind, and 
fiually concluded to sit down conteated without it. # 


Reger kong “the celebrated astronomer, was walk- 
ing ous dark evening with 
when the latter came to ~ ane post fixed in the pave- 
ment, but to which, in t o! 
taking to be a boy standing in the path, he said hastily: 
* Get out of the way, bo 
‘That boy,” said the ul very seriously, “is a 
post-boy, whe never turns out of the way for anybody.” 








aren 


Lizzie is a bright and cheerful little girl of ten years, 
full of life and spirit, and making — pleasant with 
her sparkle. The other night at the tea-table she was 

cularly vivacious, and was chatting aud la 
with great glee, when her mother said to her rather 
gravely : 

** Lizzie, you are behaving in & very strange manver; 
have you lest all Mayen senses?” 

* Yes, mama,’ id Lizaie in great glee, ‘ 


tiino-eeuse. wg Lee ins 


SRN SNe 


A merchant of New York who was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, took @ ne with his cashier, who 
had grown rich and built several fine houses in a fash- 
jonable avenue. in pd neart he showed his 
so er his palatial d asked iy: 

Vv hat do you think of thee? 

“ i think,’ said the merchant, after a pause, ‘ that 
you had better take my business, and let me act as 
cashier!” 





‘* Please, sir,” said a beggar to Scroggs, Mi cine you 
give me a little something‘ 1 had # bud fall f) & iad- 
der, wheu at work at my business, and have to “to live on 
charity, sir.”’ 

* Nonsense, ” answered Soroggs, ‘* I had not only a bad 
fall, at my business, but a bad winter too, and not much 
of aspring. I think you ought to give me something!” 

The beggar sloped. 

“TI say, Sambo, does you know what makes de corn 
grow 80 fast when » you put de manure.on it?” 

* No, I don’t know, ’cept it make de ground stronger 
for de corn 

te No, | Jast tell you when de corn begins to smell de 
manure, it don’t like de" ‘fumery, so it hurries out of de 
ground, and gets up as high as possible, so it can’t 

breathe bad air.” 


Lord Chancellor Clare, on one couaiien, while Curran 
was addressing him in a most important case, occupied 
himself with a favorite spaniel seated near him. OUurran 
ceased speaking, through indigoation, when the Lord 
Chancellor asked : 

** Why don’t you proceed, Mr. Curran?” 

“I thought your lordship was in consultation,” 
replied Uurra 
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Two old g were Neal 
menting each other on thee habits of tem peran Ce, 
* Did you ever, neigh boi »” said one, “see me with 
more than I could capi al 
* No iudeed,”’ was th Goalie *not I. But I have seen 
ava oan 5 thought you had better have gone twice 


er 


The Literary Echo sultans ® notice of the marriage 
of a couple yee add eighty-three and eighty-two 
years say and sa: 

“We have tn met with the expression, ‘a green 
old age,’ ‘put have never seen so striking an al. of 
such a state as this must have been.” 

An old gentleman was sitting upon the brink of a river, 
fishing most patiently. Suddenly a vicious little 
stole up behind him, and gave him a spiteful snap 

taloons. 





d the old fish 





& 
bite at last. ” pied hy 
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‘There are some members of the community,” said 
the sagacious and witty Thomas Bradbury, ‘ that are 
like s crumb in the throat: if they the right way, 
they afford but little nourishment; bat if they happen 
to go the wrong way they sive a great deal of troubie.” 

Liberality of the Age.— Street Merchant (with a iow 
of toothpicks ae him )—Here you are! Three 
penny! Tooth: ! Three a penny! Pick and tay 
‘em, before you a4 ‘em! 


Wisdom has grown so used to calling aloud without 
attracting atteution, that the good lady wouid be actually 
embarrassed if any mortal chauced to turn his head at 
ber first summons. 

ROTHCHILDISH QUESTION. 


When will the , iced with pride, come to: 
Thaw, and resolve into itself a Jew? 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly pe 
after eleven years of ee) presperity and m popu A 
has become a “ househ ne to Unlifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and aeer, ‘fo town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


Une 
(> It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
t is printed on the finest sutin-surficed paper, with 
new pd og and in « neat and beautiful style 
tis of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
eninume in its eight super-royal pages. 
(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and y umor 
“It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, whe hes 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
>> It contains in its large, weil filled and deeply inter- 


best male and female writers in the perc 
Ite tales, while they absorb th 
taste for all that is 


, cultivate e 
and beautiful in humanity. 
the good influence of such 
ncaicuisble 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: : 
cag 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE, 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 
[cowrmusp.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GENBRAL SURPRISE, 
Lrrrie has been said of Richard in his new 


career, simply that there is little tosay. He had 
a natural aptitude for comic impersonation, 
which rapidly developed under proper training. 
There needed no reiterated dinning into his ears 
to make him comprehend what was required of 
him, his quickness of 
even a hint efficacious in correcting a faulty ges- 
ture, or an unskilfully modulated voice. His 
Appearance at the theatre created some sensa- 
tion among the stock actors. Ridicule in abun- 
dance was showered upon his head; but that 
was soon found to be unprofitable, as well as an- 
safe, inasmuch as he manifested « spirit not to be 
trifled with, with impunity. 


rendering 


There was some- 
thing dangerous in the cast of his eye, and the 


come. weer The less muscular, 
the more stinted in flesh and bone, grew prudent 
anon; the swaliow-tails could cross the stage 
without producing audible remark; and by-and- 
by, 90 much good nature and whimsicality was 


discovered pertaining to him, that he began to 


been in training for “ The Good-for-nothing Boy ” 
for a fortnight—a song which Mr. Manuel had 
retouched and improved. The night of trying 
its effects upon an audience arrived. The new 
«piece was duly announced. Richard walked to- 
ward the footlights with a confident step. His 
costume was of the most good-for-nothing de- 
*seription; a battered hat, a blackened eye, a 
dirty face, a bare neck, a buttonless vest, his own 
swallow-tails, a tattered pair of breeches with 
“one leg rolled to the top of his soleless boow. 


The song was to be sung leaning against » lamp- 
post, the last strain of every verse to be repeated, 


very absurdly, by a bugle in the orchestra. 
. The 


was an entire success. 
Thunderous applause followed Richard off the 
boards. In box, pit and gallery there was a 
clamorous mixture of all those sounds that indi- 
Lote merken whgrrimedes eae ten 
tition. The youthful comedian 
obedience to the vociferous summons. ~orlas 
was nearly concluded when he heard « voice say : 

“ Here’s another blander |” 

Casting his eyes to the pit he saw the honest 
face of Adam Bell; he was standing, staring 
with all his might at Dick. 

“ Down in front! down in front?’ shouted a 
score of men and boys; but Adam Bell did not 
move. 

“Turn him out! turn him out!’ added those 
who considered their rights infringed upon. A 
man having authority in sach matters pulled 
Adam down into his seat; who could not well 
assure himself that hie senses had not been blan- 
dering into some kind of absurdity. At the close 
of the performance Richard watched at the door 
until Bell came out. 

“ Happy to see ye, my frien’ 1” 

“Then it is really so!” said Adam. “I was 
inclined to suppose that it was, after all, a fallacy 
of'mine. This is what I should call « change 


in—in circumstances. Is this kind of humbug 
profitable 1” 

“ Rather loocrative, I should say,” replied 
Richard, rattling « few coppers. 


“I am pleased to hear it. What do you in- 
tend to do with your earnings 1” 

“ Think some buildin’ real ‘state in the soobubs 
the city. Spossibly shall ‘recta chatoo with « 
coopola an’ footed colums, after the ‘Talien 
mood.” 

“A singular conceit, I think !” 

“ Had a block of modual houses in my eye yes 
bt but "bout given it up. When 4id you 

leave Boston—an’ what ye here for, my frien’ 1” 

“let Boston two months ago, w rectify an 
Ottrageous blunder. I’m on his track—TI shall 
find him—and then—” 

“Then what?” 

“ Tl tread him into the dust! I'll war him in 
pieces as tiger rends his prey! I’li—may I be 
broiled alive, if 1 don’t 1” 

To look at Adam's face one would sot hove 
thought him capable of doing any of these terri 
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